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: YOUR SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF FLOUR MILL BUILDING... 


Parties contemplating the erection of new Mills, saa Simplicity of Construction, 
or improving and increasing the capacity of old mm Positiveness of Action, 
ones, will servetheir best interests by correspond Tan! Ease of Management, 
ing with and submitting their ideas to us. f Less Liability to Get Out of Order, 


et 20") ANY lseaiiine Less Power Required, 
Single and Double Roller Mills, Ls as : Greater Capacity Obtained. 
Concentrated Roller Mills, Hilf ie THE STEVENS ROLLS are the most widely known 


and universally used of any rollin the world. Send fo) illustrated 


Round’s Sectional Roller Mills, ? catalogue and price list, 


— ALL WITH TILE—- 


“>: 


Beware of Second-hand Stevens Roller Mills offered by 


STEVENS CORRUGATION. < . \; = ay one of our competitors. They were made jin 188! and have 


since passed through a fire. 


THE JOHN T. NOYE MANUFACTURING 


AY) RAYS NOISELESS BELT == 


ROLLER MILLS. 
STTyYyYLeszyt B 


FOR SMALL MILLS. 


Send for Cireulars and Prices. 


E.P. ALLIS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis. = é 


‘S ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, both large and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with Unparalleled Suecess. All the mills now running 


on this system are doing very tine and close work, and we are in receipt of the most flattering letters from millers. References and letters of introduction 
to parties using the Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who desire to investigate, 


“ODELL'S ROLLER MILL, 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELTL, the builder of several of the largest and 
best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country, 


LLER MILL. 
RED AY 


ae _AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS 


WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION ‘LO ‘TIE FOLLOWING 


>ktPOINTS OF SUPERIORITY#< 


H Roller Mill over all competitors, all of which are broadly covered by 
annot be used on any other machine. 


_,t Ibis driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to he equivalent to giving eact 
of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from the power shaft. thus obtaining a positive 
differential motion which cannot be had With short belts, 


2. It is the only Roller Mill in market which ean instantly be stopped without 
throwing off the driving-belt, ov that has adequate tightener devices for taking up the 
stretch of the driving-belts, 


3. It is the only Roller Mill in which one movement of a hand-lever spreads the 
rolls apart and shuts off the feed at the same time. Tie reyerse movement of this 
lever brings the rolls back again exactly into working position and at the same time 
turns on the feed, : 


4, It is the only Roller Mill in which the moyable roll-bearings miay be adjusted to and 
from the stationary roll-bearings without disturbing the tension-spring. 


_o. Our Corrugation is a decided advance over all others. It produces a more even granu 
lation, more middlings of uniform shape and size, and cleans the bran better, 


We use none but the Best ANsoNniA RoLLs. 


OUR CORRUGATION DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHERS, AND PRODUCES 


= = - LESS BREAK FLOUR and MIDDLINGS of BETTER QUALITY. 


Mill owners adopting ow Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr. Odell’s advice, and long experience in arranging mills. Can furnish machines on Short Notice. For furthe r 
information, apply in person or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING Co., 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth. [Please mention this paper when you write to us.) DAYTON, OHIO. U.S. A. 


aa ___THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


THE LARGEST MILL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT IN ‘THE WORLD. 
RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Proprietors. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAY’S PATAHNT 


[Noiseless Belt Roller Mills 


WITH 


egmanns Patent Porcelain Rolls. 


Unexcelled for reducing Middlings to Flour. 


Far ahead of Smooth Iron or Scratch Rolls and entirely superseding the use of Mill 
Stones for this purpose. 


Read the Following Puteri: 


Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 22nd, 1882. 


Kings County Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


, Aug. 15, 1882. 


Messrs. BE. P. Auiis & Co, 


P. Aunis & Co., 


Mussrs. E. 


Gentlemen :—We are very much ‘pleased with the whole eight set of Porce- 


lain Rolls you put in our Mill. The two double sets sent us soon after starting up 
our mill last fall, we put in place of two run of stones for grinding our coarse 
Middlings. 

We find the Flour from the Porcelain Rolls much more evenly granulated and 
much sharper and cleaner than that we got from the stones, besides the second or 
fine Middlings are much better, being almost entirely free from germs and not 
as speck 

eae Yours Truly, 
KIDDER BROS. 


ALSO 


REYNOLDS’ 


% Th WNiiol 
we) 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Gentlemen:— You ask how I like the Porcelain Rolls as compi red with Mill Stones, 
I have been using the original Porcelain Gear Machines f and became con- 
vinced a long time ago that Mill Stones could not prod ults. 

Tam now operating your Improved Machine of increg adjustments. 
working without noise with Gray’s Patent Belt Drive. The F lour it BEG 8 beautifully 
grainy and strong, and its capacity two or three times more than the old G Machine, 

It runs splendidly, gives no trouble, consumes less power than Mill Stones, dispenses 
with costly stone dressing and for reducing middlings and soft b nny. residuums and tail- 


ings is unequaled by any Machine, iron or stone, at least this is my opinion after five years 
of practical experience. 


Yours truly, JOHN HARVEY, 


Head Miller Kings Co. Mills, EIEN INaax 4 


OF THE CELEBRATED — 


CORLISS ENGINE. 


These Engines are especial- 
ly adapted for use in Flouring 
Mills—being unsurpassed in 
Simplicity, Durability and 
ECONOMY OF FUEL, and far 
ahead of any other 


Automatic Cut-off Engines. 


s@-Send for catalogues of Roller 
Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Saw Mill 


Machinery, Reynolds’ Corliss Engines, 
etc., etc. Address: 


Edw. P. Allis & Co.., 


MILWAUKER, WIS. 


Rubies folloveiny isa persia list of Flouring Mill owners who are using the BEnelae Corliss Engines. 


Kern, Milwaukee, Wis. | Albert W! Shots n. 
an Mill Co. ‘Red Wing, Minn. | Green & Gold 
ra Mills. . Milwaukee, W Meriden Mill Co. 


hend & P: roctor 


Milwaukee, V Tow. 
. Winona, Minn. |S 
A Minn, 
finn. 
. La Crosse, Wis. | Jz 
Milwaukee, Wis. C. 30 Wain, 
. Chicago, Ill. | J. J. Wilson... 
liwater, Minn. | Ames & Hurlbut. 
Winona, Minn. | Lincoln Bros. 
Dundas, Minn. } Northey Bros. 
cramento, Cal, | Bryant Mill Co. 
Hasting, Minn. | David Kepford. .. 
anitowoe, Wis. | Waterbury & W 
finnetonka, Minn: We A. Weathe 
Geo, Bierline.. 
James Me ‘afferty 
-| Geo, P. Kehr... 


Daisy | yur Mil 
Winona Mill Co... .. 
W. D. Washburn & Cc 


White, Listman & Co... 
Milwaukee Milling Co... 
rt & Douglas, 

ter Milling Co, 


Minnetonka Mill € 
J.D, Green & Co. 
F, Goodnow & © 
A. L, Hill. 
Beynon & } 
Eagle Mill ¢ 


ew Ulm, Aina) 


MOreat/ MalCOvscaiadataaliraselssceenceieeus hay sia 


-Two Rivers, Wis. |. 11, Lanier & Son . 
ibault, Minn, | Wells & Nieman, . 
sriden. Minn, Grundy Centre Milling Ce 
illwater, Minn. | B. D. Sprague. 
ut Bend, Kansas. | The Kisenmey' 
.. Iamilton, Mo.| A. W, Ogilvie & ¢ 
«Mankato, Minn, | Geo. Urban & Son 
Mannannah, Minn, | A. A. Taylor, 

.. Wauconda, IL. | Pindell Bros, Co 
.. Algona, Iowa. | Kehlor Milling 
Hute hinson, Minn. | Walsh, DeRoo & Co, . 

Olivia, Minn. | Goodlander Mill and E1 
Junction, Iowa. | W. Seyk & Co. : 

. Bryant, Lowa. | Topeka Mill and Elevator Go; 
undy Centre, Lowa. | Strong Bros. . ‘ 
Janesville, Minn. |C. A. Roberts 
South Lyons, Mich. |Coman & Mor 
. Waconia, Minn. | J. G. Schaapp.. 
Burton, Mo. | Fred, Schumacher 

Menomonee F’ alls, ‘Wis. | Warren Mf’g Co... 
y present 24x60 Winona M, 
Forest, Minn, 


-Nashville, Tenn, 
Se huyler, Neb. 
iv Mae Centre, Lowa. 
... Rushford, Minn, 
“Little Rock, Ark, 
lontreal, Canada, 
- Buffalo, N.Y, 
... Toledo, O, 

- Hannibal, Mo, 
st St. Louis, Il, 
. Holland, Mich, 
.Fort Scott, Kan. 
Kewaunee, Wis. 
Topeka, Kan, 
Graceville, Minn, 
... Fargo, D, 'T, 
Fox Lake, Wis. 
‘and Island, Mich, 
Akron, Ohio, 
. Warren, "Minn, 


Columbus | 


E. HARKISUN CAWKER, 


Published b; { 


THE HAZARD OF FLOURING MILLS. 


BY I, M. CHRISSINGER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

(A paper read before the meeting of the Western 
Mutual Underwriters’ Association, Chicago, 
March 20.) 

The “Hazard of Flouring Mills” is a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance to under- 
writers, and one which presents probably 
more difficulties to overcome than any other 
class of manufacturers with which we have 
to contend. It is a subject that scientists 
have studied and yet the problem remains 
unsolved. I certainly feel that I am in- 
capable of doing this subject justice, and 
wish some one more competent and better 
qualified had been called upon to treat upon 
the ‘Hazard of Flouring Mills.” I shall en- 
deayor, however,.to cover the ground to the 
best of my ability, and at the same time 
without going into unnecessary details. A. 
full and exhaustive essay upon this subject 
would consume so much of your yaluable 
time that this must necessarily be made as 
brief as possible. 

I shall first take the mill or building itself. 
On account of the necessary machinery con- 
tained therein, flouring mills should be built 
in the most substantial manner possible, 
and all precautions should be taken to pre- 
vent settling or sagging. The foundations 
cannot be too substantial, and too much care 
cannot be taken in their general construction. 
All timbers and material should be of the 
very best seasoned wood, and of great 
strength. The interior arrangements should 
be such as to insure the greatest convenience, 
safety and best results. 

The location of a mill is a matter of the 
greatest importance, for a flouring mill lo- 
cated in an unsuitable and unprofitable loeal- 
ity, no matter how well built or equipped, is 
entirely worthless from an insurance point 
of view. 5 

As to the motive power of flouring mills, 
there seems to be a diversity of opinion, and I 
shall only note a few points. If the mill is 
steam power, the boiler and engine-room 
should be detached or protected thoroughly 
by fire-proof walls, and all openings by iron 
doors, and the wood-work overhead should be 
at least eight (8) feet from the boilers. The 
floors in front of the furnace should be of 
earth, brick, or stone—no wood should be 
allowed. Boilers should be well: bricked in, 
and thoroughly covered. I regard steam 
power, properly constructed, preferable to 
water power, 

MAcninery.—This should be of the most 
approved pattern, and located so as to give 
the most favorable results. The product of 
the mill is of the greatest importance, for 
the milling business is so close that a mill 
turning out too small a percentage of first 
grade flour is a very poor investment. The 
old mills, run under the stone system, are 
especially dangerous, and should in every 
case be avoided. It has been fully demonstra- 
ted (and we have paid for the knowledge,) 
that mills of this kind are short-lived. The 
owners reason thus: It will hardly pay them 
to change their mill throughout, and make a 
Toller mill of it, so they see that their in- 
surance is placed in good companies, and up 
to the limit. After that they run the mill as 
best they can, and if she burns, all right. Of 
course they do not intend to set fire to their 
property, but under the circumstances they 
are not as careful as they should be, and are 
willing to take their chances. In fact, unless 
a mill is, strictly speaking, a roller mill, it is 
an extremely dangerous risk, as the day of old- 
fashioned and unimproved mills has passed. 

The system of heating in flouring mills 
should always receive careful attention. 
Steam pipes, properly arranged and protected, 
are preferable to any other system. I donot 

. think inspectors, as a rule, need any informa- 
tion or advice on this subject. 

OLEANLINESS.—This is an all-important fea- 
ture in the physical hazard of flouring mills. 
‘There isachance of saving a clean mill in case 
of fire. Buta dirty one is about as danger- 
ous as a powder magazine. 

ACCUMULATIONS OF FLouR Dust,—We 
cannot be too careful in this direction, Dust- 
rooms or catchers should be so constructed 
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| rags or waste used about machinery should 


be carefully handled, and not allowed to lie 
around loose. The waste pails or buckets 
recommended by this association supply a 
much-needed want in this direction. It is 
imperative that mills should be thoroughly 
and frequently swept and cleaned, and all 
hangers, bearings, gearings, and in fact, all 
the machinery, kept clean and free from dust 
and cobwebs. 

ILLUMINATING.—Many of our best mills 
are lighted by electricity which is a move in 
the right direction. This system does away 
with poor oils and poorly constructed lamps. 
If oil is used it should be of the best quality, 
and lamps of most improved kind, amply pro- 
tected against dust. They should receive 
careful attention and be kept perfectly clean. 
Poor lamps and oils are yery dangerous, and 
mill owners should spare neither pains nor 
expense in trying to avoid fire from this 
source, Tubular lanterns of the most approy- 
ed patterns only should be allowed—open 
lights strictly prohibited. I have frequently 
seen globes on lanterns with a piece broken 
out, and a piece of paper stuck over the hole. 
Such things should not be overlooked by in- 
spectors, and mill-owners who allow defective 
lanterns or lamps to be used are guilty of 
gross carelessness. 

Fire Prorection.—I would advise a com- 
plete system of fire protection, both as regards 
apparatus and employes. The latter should 
be instructed how to act in case of fire, and 
each man should have his post and duties to 
perform. They should be thoroughly drilled 
and made familiar with what is expected of 
them in case of emergency, so as to avoid 
confusion. _ As a simple and reliable protec- 
tion, give me barrels and buckets of water 
properly distributed, and kept in good order; 
not as we sometimes find them—barrels emp- 
ty, and wooden buckets which fall to pieces 
at the slightest provocation. This protection 
comes: within the reach of every one, and no 
matter how many other conveniences are at 
hand the barrels and buckets are a necessity, 
and no risk should be written without them. 
Where it is practicable stand-pipes, with hose 
attached, should be placed in mills, and should 
always be ready for use. I would also recom- 
mend that perforated steam pipes be placed 
in flouring mills, as within a short time I 
have had my attention called to one flouring 
mill located at Waseca, Minn., and one paper 
mill located at Eau Claire, Wis., where steam 
saved both buildings, and the loss in both 
cases was nominal. It should be the duty of 
one man to see that all fire apparatus is in 
good working order, and extinguishers, stand- 
pipes and hose should be frequently and thor- 
oughly tested, and that the casks or barrels 
are kept filled with water, The watchman 
should be a competent and trustworthy man. 
He should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
location and working of all fire apparatus, and 
if possible, should be a man who would not 
lose his head in case of emergency. 

MorAt HAZARD.—Inspectors cannot be too 
particular regarding the moral hazard of the 
property under inspection, Inquiries regard- 
ing the standing of owners, both financially 
and morally, cannot be too searching, The 
grade of flour produced and the general condi- 
tion of the business are also matters of the 
greatest consideration. It should be borne 
in mind thatarisk, physically good and mor- 
ally rotten, is better off than on the company’s 
books, 

You will observe that I have given you my 
opinion briefly upon the following points: 
First,aflour mill building and its construction, 
showing the necessity of a well-constructed 
building and the necessary precautions to be 
taken in the foundation materials, interior 
arrangements, convenience, safety, and the 
best results; second, the location, which is 
an all-important matter to an inspector; 
third, power; fourth, machinery—here is 
where, in my opinion, an inspector has to 
exercise discretion and judgment. In order 
to get a true and accurate survey, and see 
that everything is in first-class condition, 
takes time and patience, Fifth, heating. 


Believing thatsteam-pipes, properly arranged 
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cleanliness. Here again the inspector must 
have an eye to business, and from experience 
I find many well-constructed and to all ap- 
pearances paying mills in a horrible con- 
dition: Dusty, dirty, and cobwebs in pro- 
fusion. To illustrate, I, but a few days 
since, inspected a mill and found it simply 
filthy. Result—I advised my company to 
cancel, and notified the owners to that effect. 
They very politely write the secretary that 
his inspector was more nice than wise. Why ? 
Simply because we will not encourage their 
slovenly way of doing business. They do 
not take into consideration the fact that this 
is an inspector’s duty, and that by being 
what they please to term over nice, is only 
doing justice to them as well as to each and 
every member of our company. Frequent 
and thorough inspection of the physical haz- 
ard in its most minute details, coupled with 
careful and exhaustive investigation regard- 
ing the moral hazard, is the true basis of 
mutual insurance, and applies particularly to 
this class of risks. No matter how prolific 
our field may be, no matter how carefully 
we may have sown the seed, weeds will spring 
up. among the grain, and our success and 
safety depend upon their prompt remoyal. 
The mill referred to is comparatively new. 
and, I understand, yields a handsome divi- 
dend to. its stockholders. Yet it is only a 
question of time when mills allowed to re- 
main in this condition will become food for 
flames, and then the companies are at a loss 
to know why such fine risks buon. You im- 
mediately send your adjuster to the scene of 
the fire. He investigates thoroughly, and 
the cause of the fire is classed as “Unknown,” 
and forever remains a mystery, when, in 
plain English, the true cause was dirt and 
gross carelessness on the part of the owners. 

Ligurs.—Time will not permit me to dwell 
long upon this subject. But let me warn you 
that this is a very important feature, particu- 
larly in flouring mills. Here, again, judgment 
must be called into play, and strict attention 
given to oils, lamps, lanterns, jets, and other 
modes of lighting. Defects can be found in 
almost every mill the inspector visits, and he 
should not hesitate to point them out to 
the owner, and have them remedied at 
once, not by promise, but by action. Fire 
protection.—[ think I haye given you my 
ideas fully on this question, so will pass on 
to the last subject, viz.: 

THe Morau Hazarp.—Here is food for 
thought. The inspector must be careful, ju- 
dicious and thorough, for upon the moral 
hazard depends largely whether a policy be 
issued or not. He should, as far as possi- 
ble, ascertain the financial standing of the 
owner, as well as his position or standing in 
the community in which he resides. In these 
matters he cannot be too searching, and now 
Ishall bring my subject to a close. If Ihave 
brought forward any ideas which will be of ser- 
vice or benefit to my co-workers in the field, I 
shall be more than paid for my first effort in 
this direction, and shall consider the time 
well spent. Permit me, gentlemen, to sin- 
cerely thank you for your kind indulgence 
and attention. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT, 

The distressing accident at the mill of Mer- 
riweather & Fredericks, by which a little son 
of Mrs.Leiyhelm of North Seattle, lost tirst his 
right arm and a few hours afterward his life, 
is well remembered by the entire community, 
About the accident clustered several fea- 
tures which impressed it with remarkable 
vividness upon the memory and makes it pe- 
culiarly sad—the tender age of the boy, the 
frightful nature of his injuries, the widowed 
mother for whose support he was toiling— 
all these things united to form a most pathetic 
picture. The facts of his death are ina general 
manner known, , But yesterday, from the lips 
of his sisters, were heard the particulars of 
his last moments, which lifted up the sombre 
cloud that fell sadly down, and let the light 
of heavenin, It was at the hospital, and af- 
ter the midnight hour, The operation had 
been performed; the remainder of the bruised 
and torn arm had been taken off, and the little 
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boy lay propped up in his bed with pillows. 
The Sisters of Mercy stood by on either side, 
to do what gentle acts they might to soothe 
his pain. Gratefully the little sufferer looked 
at them, and faintly said: ‘You are all so 
kind to me; I don’t know how I ever can pay 
you. Lean’t work any more, and mamma’s too 
poor to pay it.’ One of the sisters stooped 
down to him, ying: ‘*My poor little boy, 
don’t you know you are dying?” For the 
angel,from far beyond the twinkling gems that 
pin night’s curtains up, came silently through 
the open door and stood beside the dying 
child, and cast upon his pain-pinched face the 
light of that strange land. ‘*Am I?’ he won- 
deringly said. And then, thinking of that 
prayer heard first long centuries ago, learned 
from his mother’s lips, he softly spoke the 
words: “Our Father—which art in Heaven— 
hallowed be—Thy—name, Thy kingdom— 
come—Thy will—be—done—.” The whispers 
ceased, the features changed more and more, 
a faint smile came over the pale face and the 
little boy had gone with the kind messenger 
who, coming, closed his eyes in final sleép.— 
Chronicle (Seattle, W. T.) 


THE BRITISH PRESS ON INDIA WHEAT. 


Commercial papers of London, of recent 
date, commenting upon the fall in the price 
of wheat in the United States, so far as it 
has been influenced by stories of the alleged 
increased production of the cereal in India, 
express the opinion that the Americans are 
becoming unnecessarily alarmed. Some of 
the best English commercial authorities assert 
that there is no good basis for any reasonable 
expectation that India will within a genera- 
tion become a formidable rival to the United 
States in the supply of wheat. The reasons 
given are the very inferior quality of Indian 
wheat as compared to good American stand- 
ards, the inefficient character of Indian labor, 
the general indisposition of the Indian people 
to raise any more grain than they are compel- 
led to for actual wants, and the lack of farm 
machinery and the difliculties attending all 
efforts to introduce and popularize modern 
farming implements among the people. It is 
contended that these difficulties will never be 
entirely overcome, and that all efforts to make 
India produce cereals for speculative export 
will fail to secure results enough to justify 
decreased acreage in other wheat-yielding 
countries, 


YEAST—TWO RECIPES. 

Viren MALT YeAst—Hata’s PATEN’. 

1 1b. hops, 2 oz, quassia chips, and 7 impe- 
rial gallons water are mashed for twenty min- 
utes, then boiled for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and strained, cooled down to 170 deg. Fahr., 
and 12 lbs. malt stirred into the infusion; this, 
after mashing for 15 minutes, has the malt 
grains separated or pressed out, and the 
liquor allowed to cool down to and kept at 
the temperature at which fermentation— 
spontaneous (not below 76 deg. or over 80 deg.) 
—will be carried on. 

This is the virgin yeast. 

Fermentation will or should begin in from 
eighteen to twenty hours, and continue after 
that sixteen to twenty-four. When at its 
full height, take from the top half-a-gallon 
and place it in aclose jar, in which place also 
1 oz, or less bicarbonate of soda, and then 
cork air-tight and keep in a cool place, 

This is a store for next brewing. 

In Haig’s patent yeast, when for bread, the 
quassia chips must be left out, else the yeast 
will be far too bitter, 


BANBURY YEAST; OR 80-CALLED “PATENT, 

9 gallons water, ¢ lb. hops, 4 1b. bruised 
ginger. Let these simmer 8 hours, then strain 
off, and when cooled to 160-170 deg. Fahy. stir 
in 7 lbs. malt. Mash for three hours, strain 
and well squeeze the malt grains. When the 
mash liquor has cooled to 70-76 deg. start fer- 
mentation with one gallon of “patent” (this 
is patent) yeast, and 8 lbs. flour, Next day 
put into a cask and bung close. 

This yeast is used with ferment, one quart 
(24 Ibs.) to the sack, nine hours from time of 


starting ferment to setting sponge,—Millers 
Gazette ( London.) 
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PU BLISH ED MONTH LY. 
Orrice, Nos, 116 &118 GRAND AVENUE, iinwavicels 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


To American subscribers, postage prepaid. 
To Canadian subseribers, postage prepaid 
Foreign subscriptions 1 

All Drafts and Post-Office Money Orders must be 
made payable to E. Harrison Cawker. 

Bills for advertising will be sent monthly , unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 

For estimates for advertising, address the UNITED 
STATES MILLER. 


[Enterea at the Post Ome a at Hiiwaukes, Wis., as 
second-class matter.) 


MILWAUKEE, 


MAY, “1884, 


We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this paper, 
to mention that their advertisement was seen in the 
Unitep Staves MILLER. Yow will thereby 
oblige not only this paper. but the advertisers. 


81,888. 


A $50,000 BOND. 

We have received the following communi- 
cation from 8. H. Seamans, Esq., Secretary 
of the Millers’ National Association : 

MILWAUKEE Wis., April 19, 1884. 
Epiror UNirep STATES MILLER, MILWAv- 
KEE, WIS. 

In response to the request of the Sub 
Executive Committee, the Geo. T. Smith 
Middlings Purifier Co., of Jackson, Mich., 
have filed in this office their ‘Bond of Indem- 
nity,” in the sum of fifty thousand dollars, 
(with names of three of the wealthiest citizens 
of Jackson as sureties), to protect and indem- 
nify our members against any and all claims 
that may be brought for infringement of 
what is known as the Gilbert Sieve or Starch 
Patent No. 81,888, recently sustained by the 
District Court for the Western District of 
New York. 

In acceding to the request of the com- 
mittee the Geo. T, Smith Middlings Purifier 
Co. have given us additional evidence that 
they not only furnish a first-class machine, 
but will protect purchasers in their use. 

Respectfully, 
8. H. SEAMANS, 
Secretary. 

The following is a copy of the bond fur- 
nished, the sureties on which are reported 
worth over two and a half millions of dollars: 

KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, ‘That 
we, the Geo, T. SmrrH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CoM- 
PANY, of Jackson, Michigan, a corporation under the 
laws of said state, as principal, and William D. 
Thompson, Alonzo Bennett and William H. Withing- 
ton, in the said County of Jackson, in the state of 
Michigan, as surety, are held and firmly bound unto 
SrEPHAN H. SEAMANS, Secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association, and to his successors in office, in 
the just and full sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars, law- 
ful money of the United States of America, to be 
paid to the said Stephen H. Seamans, as such 
tary, or to his successors in office, in trust, nev 
less for the use and benefit of the individual members 
of said association, to which payment well and truly 
tobe made the said corporation binds itself and its 
successors firmly by these presents, and to which 
payment, well and truly to be made, the said surety 
binds himself, his heirs, executors and administra- 
tors, and each and every of them firmly by these 
presents. 

In witness whereof the said corporation has here- 
unto subscribed its corporate name, and affixed its 
corporate seal, and the said surety has hereunto set 
his hand and seal, this 14th day of April, A. D. 1884, 

Whereas the above bounden corporation haying 
expressly warranted all middlings purifiers sold by it, 
at any time, to members of the Millers’ National 
Association, aforesaid, and guaranteed at the time of 
such sale, to defend them against any infringement 
of any letters patent, and being desirous of selling 
its middlings purifiers to members of said Association 
upon the same conditions, the condition of this obli- 
gation is such, that, if the above bounden corpora- 
tion shall well and truly indemnify and save harm- 
less any and every member of the Millers’ National 
Association, aforesaid, who has already or may here- 
after purchase middlings purifiers from said cor- 
poration, from all harm, damages, costs, suits, actions, 
judgments and executions that shall or may at any 
time arise, come or be brought against him, or them, 
or any of them, for any infringement or alleged in- 
fringement of certain letters patent, numbered 
51,888, issued to J. J. Gilbert, and bearing date about 
the 8th day of September, 1868, for starch separator, 
without any fraud or other delay, thenthis obligation 
to be void and of no effect, otherwise to remain in 
full force and virtue, 

THE Geo. T. SmitTH MIppLINGS PuRtFrER Co., 
By GEO. T. SMITH, President, 
GEO, 8, BENNETT, Secretary. 


ALONZO BENNETT. — [sEAL) 
W. D. THOMPSON. [SEAL] 
W.H. WITHINGTON. ([sEAL]} 


Signed and sealed in presence of 
WM. H. DICKEY, 
WM. K. GIBSON. 
This prompt action will not only renew, 
but greatly increase, the confidence of the 
milling public in the Geo. T. Smith Middlings 
Purifier Company. It is setting a good 
example, that other manufacturers may fol- 
low with profit to themselves, for in these 
days of patent litigation millers want to feel 
secure when they buy patented machinery, 


JONATHAN MILLS, the well known inventor 
of tlour milling machinery, is now with the 
Cummer Engine Co., of Cleveland, O. 


Massi, 0. H. Walcott & Co of Indiana- 
polis, Ind., are placing a new wheat cleaning 


~|machine on the market, known as Teetor’s 


Combined Grain Scourer, Polisher and Brush. 


THE RIVERSIDE CABLE CopE published by 
the Riverside Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been prepared for the especial use of the 
milling industry and commission merchants. 


-50 | It is pronounced by able judges to be the best 


Cable Code in print. Price $2.00 per copy. 


THE advantages of manufacturing to a city 
by disbursement of wages is nowhere more 
manifested than in Milwaukee. The wages 
paid at the Bay View lron Works—part of 
the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company— 
for 1888, was $458,637. The amount paid out 
forlabor only, at Bay View since March 1878, 
when the N.C. R. Mill Co. took possession of 
the works, to Jan. 1, 1884, was $4,064,233.05. 


A MACHINE has been invented at Pittsburg 
for the manufacture of hob nails, the work 
hitherto having been done by hand, and a 
factory will shortly be established. It is 
claimed that the machine is capable of doing 
the work of 100 men, and as the manufacture 
of hob nails by hand is engaged in by thous- 
ands of men at present, the invention will re- 
sult in throwing out of employment a large 
number of men throughout the country. 
Each machine is operated by three men, and 
has a capacity of a ton per day. 


THe Ne orthwestern. Miller says: Out of the 
twenty-three flour mills in Minneapolis, only 
two are exclusive roller mills—that is, mills 
that do not use millstones. In overhauling 
the third quarter of the Washburn A, re- 
cently, Head Miller McDaniels saw fit to put 
in four runs of stone. The millers, however, 
running the two mills which have all rolls, 
seem to be well satisfied with theirmachinery. 
In this connection a remark occurs to us 
which was made within our hearing afew days 
ago by a second miller. Said he: ‘There is 
Jim ——, who used to run this mill (we have 
rolls and stone); he was always in for all 
rolls. During the past year he has been in 
charge of an all-roller mill. The other day he 
was in here and casually remarked that what 
he needed was ‘about four runs of buhrs.’ 
‘This all-roll craze is very well in theory, but 
it won’t stand in praclee 


THE CASE MANUFACTURING Co., have 
recently taken out thirteen patents on mill 
machinery and processes of making flour. 
The inventions cover broadly the ‘“* Vibratory 
Automatic Feed” on rolls, which is begin- 
ning to be regarded as the only perfect feed. 
They also cover in one of their patents a 
machine for splitting the wheat, and separa- 
ting the germ, seam-dirt and broken wheat, 
all combined in one machine. These patents 
will form the basis of extensive litigation 


@ without doubt, as some of them cover broadly 


machines which are being built extensively 
by others besides the Case Manufacturing Co. 

The Case Manufacturing Co. are doing a 
very large and prosperous business, their 
machinery giving good satisfaction wherever 
used, Judging from the patents referred to 
above, the Company doubtless intend soon to 
increase their line of machinery by adding 
other specialties of great value. We shall 
take pleasure in giving our readers full par- 
ticulars as soon as we can. 


THE ROBERTS PA TENT. 


The Wheat Meal and Break Purifier Co., 
of Washington, D. C. are now the owners of 
a patent issued July 10, 1877, to Charles M. 
Roberts, the broad claim of which is that 
“the device covers any method of manufacturing 
Jlour which subjects at any stage, or steps, of the 
comminution of the berries, the entire mass of 
meal, chop or yrouts before bolting, to the action 
of air currents for the purpose of purification.” 

The operation was introduced soon after 
patenting into the Greenfield Mills, Md.; the 
Columbia Mills, Georgetown, D. C.; and at 
the mill at Maysville, Ky. The patentee, 
Roberts, died in Indianapolis, Jan’y, 1881 
while in the service of The Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co, Subsequently the owners of the 
patent introduced it in a Minneapolis mill. 
They claim that the millers are infringing 
their patent, and propose to make settlements 
with them for a reasonable consideration, 
and avoid going tolaw. The matter has been 
submitted to the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion’s committee on patents, and a report will 
be made in due time. We do not know whether 
asound claim forinfringement can be sustain- 
edon this patent or not, but it is certain that 
it is being fully investigated, and that a legal 
opinion will be soon rendered. 


PHILADELPHIA, at the present time, is the 
largest manufacturing city in the world, not 
excepting Manchester, England. The num- 
ber of its manufactories are said to exceed 
80,000, and the number of the operatives in 
various occupations are computed at 200,000. 


MAN SHOULD UNDERSTAND THEORY AS WELL 
A8 PRACTICE, 

[An interesting paper read by J. 8. Salisbury, before 
the Practical and Mechanical Engineers’ Society of 
Chicago, March 28.] 

No man can be said to be a practical work- 
man unless he thoroughly understands the 
theory as well as the practice of his employ- 
ment. Some men are content in the simple 
accomplishment of results without endeavor- 


jing to study the whys and wherefores which 


lead to their production. Such workers ac- 
cept without investigation the formulas of 
their trade, and do not aspire to a knowledge 
of the principles upon which these formulas 
rest. They may be very good artisans in 
their way; they may, so far as their imme- 
diate tasks are concerned, be excellent work- 
men, but it is needless to say that they are 
not composed of the material which makes 
the great, the rising, and progressive spirits 
of the age. .A very interesting and instruc- 
tive controversy arose a few months since in 
an English periodical between a Sheffield 
steel-worker and one of the leading English 
metallurgists. The former contended that 
the steel-maker who had learned the expert 
manipulation of steel in the works was a 
higher authority on the question of steel- 
working than the men of science, who, al- 
though they could analyze the steel which 
the Sheffield workman produced, and could 
tell him to an exactitude how much carbon 
it contained, and what physical tests it could 
withstand, yet could not in actual practice 
vie with him in producing a finished quality 
of that most beautiful and serviceable metal. 
The steel-maker insisted that the shop- 
knowledge was more useful in a practical 
way than the knowledge procured from scien- 
tific treatises and in the laboratory. The 
metallurgist replied that however expert the 
steel-maker may have become, his knowledge 
of the art at best must be limited, and that 
however good a workman he now was, he 
would still be better were his practical knowl- 
edge supplemented by a wide course of 
scientific study. 

Practical men are too often inclined to look 
upon scientists as mere theorists, whom it is 
dangerous to follow, as though they were 
false teachers or mere visionaries. Perhaps 
there is a foundation for this belief. Many 
professing to be scientific teachers have 
shown themselves to be totally unfitted for 
their work. Lacking a proper education, or 
failing in making a proper application of the 
facts at their command, they have proven in- 
deed “blind leaders of the blind.” But these 
are not true scientists, and they should no 
more be mentioned as representatives of the 
schools of science than should the merest 
amateur painters be mentioned as fit repre- 
sentatives of the schools of art of which a 
Rembrandt or a Story were worthy and illus- 
trious disciples. 

The Sheffield artisan who would assert that 
Sir Henry Bessemer or a Siemens could not 
teach him something new in the art of steel- 
making would be set down as a foolish 
egotist. He might know how to forge a 
piece of steel into an artistic form, but he 
probably would not be able to tell what phy- 
sical changes his process of forging has 
wrought in the piece of steel under manipu- 
lation. This Bessemer or Siemens could do, 
and could tell him also the limits of danger 
in the matter of too much or too little heat- 
ing, or too heavy or too light forging. Per- 
haps the steel-worker has learned these things 
in part, but he may have studied only com- 
paratively few of the changes which the 
material he is engaged upon undergoes, and 
hence when a new line of experiences is 
opened before him he is not able to success- 
fully cope with it, until he has mastered the 
secret in that oldest of all schools, the school 
of experience, the tuition in which, we are 
told, is so exceedingly costly. 

Nature’s laws are exact, unchanging, uni- 
versal. Once discovered, they are service- 
able at all times and in all places. Two and 
two will always be four the universe over. 
The fact that the presence of phosphorus in 
certain quantities in steel is deleterious is a 


,| Tule which will never change, and so with all 


the principles underlying the science of phys- 
ics and chemistry, they are positive and un- 
changeable truths, the discovery of which is 
of the highest importance to both the theorist 
and the man of practical experience. 

The chemist is the right-hand man to the 
steel-maker. The one studies the steps and 
analyzes the productions of the other. He 
fathoms the mysteries of nature and opens 
new avenues in which the practical worker 
may accomplish his aim, 


The machinist, in attempting to dress a 
certain casting, finds that his tools grow rap- 
idly dull or easily break. He at once seeks 
the cause. Before him is the effect—broken 
or dulled tools. To find the remedy he must 
know the cause. Does he look for this alone 
in his shop? He may not find it there. An- 
other casting upon which he works may not 
produce a like result, What does he do? He 
goes to the foundryman and ascertains, if 


possible, how the casting was ey and of 
what it is composed. Finding thatit has too 
tough askin, he will, if desirable, have his 
foundryman make a change either in his 
methods or in the materials of which the 
casting is composed. To ascertain how to 
properly order this change the aid of the 
metallurgist must be sought and the hand of 
practice must be assisted by the hand of 
science. 

Do you say this course is not practical? It 
is pursued every day, not alone inthe making 
of castings, but advice of the scientist is 
brought into requisition in every branch of 
industry. Take the case of the manufacture 
of steel. Orders are sent to the steel-maker 
for a certain use, and he makes his steel to 
correspond with such use. I quote from a 
recently published work on “Steel.” The 
author says: ‘‘Every steel-maker worthy 
of the name knows exactly what temper 
to provide for any tool, or if it is a new case, 
one or two trials are enough to inform him, 
and as he always has all of his twenty odd 
tempers on hand, it is just a8 easy, and far 
more satisfactory to both parties, to have it 
made right than to have it made wrong.” 

Prof. Dudley, the chemist of the Pennsyl- 
vania road, after making a series of elaborate 
experiments, including every species almost 
of chemical and physical tests, has come to 
the conclusion that the proper thing to do, 
even in ordering steel rails, is to prescribe 
what percentage of carbon, manganese, and 
other properties they should contain; and 
while this is a somewhat open question, it 
goes to show that scientific information is 
the pathway to the best practical knowledge. 

Can this be disputed ? Will the mere en- 
gine tender place himself above Watt, or 
Stephenson, or Corliss, or the score of modern 
engineers, whose wonderful mechanical pro- 
ductions are the marvel of the age? Will the 
ordinary machinist. even though he may be 
an excellent workman, place himself above 
such master-spirits in the mechanical world 
as Clement, Maudslay, Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, or the many noted American machin- 
ists, represented by such establishments as 
that of Brown & Sharp, William Sellers & 
Co., and Pratt & Whitney ? 

What are the stepping stones to progress 
in the mechanic arts? Certainly not mere 
practice. Intelligent study and observation 
lead to higher results. The mechanic or 
artisan who would rise must study causes as 
well as results—must learn principles as 
well as methods—must look beneath as well 
as upon the surface of his work. The me- 
chanie who scoffs at science; who abhors 
study, who seeks only for present accomplish - 
ments, who thinks that all there is in work 
consists of turning out the job before him, 
and who cares not to ascertain how that 
work may be improved, or better substi- 
tuted, will always lag in the race of pro- 
gress. He may cling tenaciously to his 
rule of thumb methods, but he will see his 
brighter and more studious companions rise 
above him. 

It is not contended that a study of the 
sciences will accomplish everything desired. 
The schools of science may be said to be in 
their infancy. Every day reveals some new 
law to the metallurgist. Every year we find 
new processes developed in all the arts. The 
technical journals are teeming with informa- 
tion of new discoveries, and registering new 
achievements in the world of letters and of 
science. Railroads, steamships, telegraphs, 
telephones, electrical apparatus, are all mod- 
ern. But what of that? Because we cannot 
see a thousand miles shall we refuse to open 
our eyes to the beauty thatis aboutus? Shall 
the humble workman refuse to study the 
books of science, because he may never know 
as much as Herschel ora Bacon? Weshould 
all remember that the world is filled with 
truths. They are written in the rocks, in the 
sunlight, in the clouds, on the ocean’s waves, 
and in the foliage of the trees. The air we 
breathe isan exponentof nature’s laws. We 
may not grasp all these laws, nor learn all 
of the truths which fill the universe, but this 
does not signify that we should glean none of 
them. One principle discovered by the sim- 
plest learner is as much his as though he were 
a savant or a prince, Could I speak to every 
worker in the land I would say study, Study 
thoroughly and deeply. Follow the teaching 
of the master minds—go to the same foun- 
tains of inspiration from whence they drank. 
The road they have traveled is opened to you. 
Do not be content to plod along, aiming at 
simply copying the work before you, but look 
to higher accomplishments, Master your art. 
Learn the causes which promote success, and 
knowing where these causes lead, follow them 
to conclusion. Poverty is no bar to success 
in the flelds of scientific research. Neither 
is a life of labor nor lowliness of station. 
Often the men who lead have been humble, 
poor and friendless, There is no aristocracy 
in nature. Nor is there favoritism there. As 
the scripture says, “‘ Knock and it shall be 
opened unto you,” so he who knocks at 
nature’s door will find entrance and a feast. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


| Written for the Unrren Stares MILLER.) 
RYE MILLING. 
(Continued from April number.) 

Having described a mill most suitable for 
grinding rye, it only remains for us to make 
a few remarks about grinding and bolting. It 
is impossible to prescribe a method which 
will please every one, for many millers have 
their own peculiar ideas on the subject. 

Kernels of rye are small and of a more uni- 
form size than wheat kernels unless the latter 
is graded. When rye is ground on millstones 
which run parallel, the bran is peeled off 
almost whole, if the grain is in good condition, 
The positive distance between the stones does 
not pulverize the bran and only so much flour 
and fine middlings are produced as crumble 
off by reason of the breaking of the inside of 
the kernel. 

After grinding send the resulting chop to a 
scalping reel with wire cloth, the upper half 
for flour and fine middlings and the lower one 
for coarse middlings. Let the bran tail over. 

If the miller has'a purifier for rye flour itis 
needless here to tell him how to use it, but if 
he has not got one, for this purpose he may 
build a cheap concern that will materially 
help him, in the following manner: 

The drawing herewith, shows a kind of a 
blow-spout with a fan attached; a is the feed 
board with strips on it to spread the mid- 
dlings as evenly as possible, from which it falls 
intothe spout. The side boards may be about 
1 foot wide, and the spout from 2 to 3 feet wide. 
The blast need not be strong. From } to b is 
the length of the side board, and the tail end 
from b to c is covered on the sides and top 
with cloth to let the air out and keep the 
dust in. 

To arrange the hopper spouts to meet the 
ideas of the miller using this apparatus, it is 
best to make a full, board bottom, crosswise 
on the under side of the spout, of matched 
flooring, and fasten with screws, also the top 
board in the same way; then, set the fan in 
motion and let the feed run in until the bot- 
tom is filled up a few inches thick. Then, 
stop the feed and blast; take off some of the 
top boards and mark where the division may 
be made; make the same trial over again, 
with more or less blast, and according to the 
result obtained, put the hopper spouts under 
it. Of course it may be varied afterward at 
any time by giving more or less blast. 

Where room is scarce the blow-spout may 
be placed up under the joist and fastened 
there on a few hangers, and the spouts lead- 
ing from it directed so that they may be the 
most out of the way, perhaps near the wall. 
The work may be done by any joiner that has 
some knowledge of mill work. There is no 
patent on this device and all are welcome to it. 

This device will do considerable separating 
and cleaning, as it will remove the fine bran 
particles and separate two kinds of middlings. 
The miller can operate on it separately if de- 
sired, or may grind it together. It will be of 
use even on wheat middlings if the miller is 
short of purifying capacity. If the middlings 
are run through this apparatus before it goes 
to the purifier more work can be done on the 
purifier. 

The miller must use his discretion as to the 
amount of white flour he takes from the mid- 
dlings. The more white flour he takes out the 
darker the second flour will be. This he must 
regulate according to the demands of his cus- 
tomers. The Jclear middlings flour will fur- 
nish bread almost as white as the ordinary 
bakers’ bread made from wheat flour, and 
such bread properly baked and served in small 
loaves is simply delicious. 


AREA AND CONDITION OF WHEAT. 


The April returns of the Department of 
Agriculture make the winter wheat area about 
27,600,000 acres. This is nearly the breadth 
sown of the previous crop, of which between 
5 and 6 per cent. was subsequently plowed 
up, leaving 26,400,000 acres to be harvested. 

Comparing with the area harvested, the 
present breadth is an increase of 5 per cent. 

The present area is greater than that of the 
census year by more than 2,000,000 acres. The 
increase is about 1,500,000 on the Pacific coast 
and nearly 750,000 acres in the Southern States. 
There is a small increase in the Middle States 
and a slight decrease in the Ohio basin. 

The condition of wheat averages 95, 100 rep- 
resenting a full stand, unimpaired vitality, 
and medium growth. In April, 1883, the 
average was 80, and 85 in April, 1881, The 
April average of the large crop of 1882 was 
104. The State averages are as follows: Con- 
necticut, 100; NewYork, 97; New Jersey, 95; 
Pennsylvania, 99; Delaware, 96; Maryland, 
102; Virginia, 101; North Carolina, 102; South 
Carolina, 97; Georgia, 91; Alabama, 88; Missis- 
sippi, 92; Texas, 101; Arkansas,8]; Tennessee, 
98; West Virginia, 100; Kentucky, 98; Ohio, 
88; Michigan, 94; Indiana, 92; Illinois, 82; 
Missouri, 91; Kansas, 101; California, 101; 
Oregon, 102. 

In Michigan, New York, and Connecticut 
the fields were protected with snow on the Ist 
of April, in some places afoot in depth, Sub- 
sequent condition will depend on the weather, 


No serious winter killing is reported ex- 
cept in Alabama. On low and wet areas 
some injury is reported throughout the entire 
breadth. 

The superior condition of drilled wheat is 
attested almost without exception. 

MULHALL’S DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS 
thus pictures the growth of manufactures of 
the United States since 1850: ‘Value of 
American manufactures in 1850, $1,060,000,- 
000; in 1860, $1,970,000,000; in 1870, $4,230,- 
000,000; in 1880, 5,560,000,000. In 1860 the 
value of manufactures per inhabitant was 
$61.75; in 1880, $110. In 1850 the number of 
persons employed in manufactures of all 
kinds was 957,000; in 1860, 1,811,000; in 1870, 
2,054,000; in 1880, 4.739,000. In 1850 the wages 
paid were $254,000,000; in 1860, $400,000,000; in 
1870, $805,000,000; in 1880. $990,000,000. In 
1850 the capital invested in manufactures was 
$550,000,000; in 1860, $1,040,000,000; in 1870, 
$2,205,000,000; in 1880, $2,405,000,000. These 
statistics are taken from the census reports, 
and areapproximately correct. At the present 
time thé United States turns out more manu- 
factured products than any other nation in 
the world—the total in 1880, as above given, 
being $5,560,000,000, while those of Great 
Britain were valued at $4,091,500,000 in 1882. 
By the same authority the total industries 
of the United States in 1880 were worth 
$11,405,000,000 ; those of Great Britain, $9,- 
200,000,000; those of France, $6,840,000,000, 
and those of Russia, $4,650,000,000."" These 
figures show how rapidly the country has 
progressed from an agricultural to a great 
manufacturing community; and the great 
fact remains that in this progression we have 
not lost our agricultural predominance. We 
have combined the two elements until now 
we are the great agricultural and manufac- 
turing country of the world. 


JHANGES IN FLour.—Balland discusses | 
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separately, instead of mixing them. The 
fine flour alone keeps well, and the other, 
which does not keep so well, is always used 
fresh, and the two mixed when used.—Chem. 
Zeitung. 


NONSENSE. 
IrtsH Wit.—An Irish gentleman called on an 
eminent singing-master to inquire his terms. 

“T charge two guineas for the first lesson; 
but only one guinea for as many as you 
please afterward.” 

“Oh, bother the first lesson then,”’ said the 
other; *‘ let us begin at once with the second.” 

Another native of the Green Isle exhibited 
an equal comprehension of economic possi- 
bilities when he went to have his bans of 
marriage proclaimed. In answer to the in- 
quiry as to the cost, the registrar told him that 
the fees for being proclaimed in one day was 
ten shillings; for two proclamations it was five 
shillings; for three times it was half a crown. 

* Bedad,”’ said the Irishman, “ but that’s 
an illigant arrangement. You can just go on 
proclaiming me and Biddy till there’s nothing 
to pay at all.” 

On another occasion at a military dinner 
in Ireland, the following was on the toast-list: 
“May the man who has lost one eye in the 
glorious service of his beloved country, never 
see distress with the other.” But the person 
whose duty it was to read the toast accident- 
ally omitted the important word ‘distress,’ 
which completely changed the sentiment and 
caused no end of merriment at the blunder. 

Timine Him Our.—Mamma—I met young 
Mr. Nicefellow on the street to-day and told 
him frankly that although he was welcome to 
come and see you, he should remember that 
you were young and needed plenty of sleep, 
and he therefore ought not to stay too late. 

Nellie—And what did he say? 

Mamma—He shocked me awfully by insist- 


the changes of flour in a paper contributed to, ing that you kept him from going. 
He says that wheat con- 


Comptes Rendus. 
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Nellie—Oh the great big story teller! I tried 


tains a ferment which seems to be situated 
near the germ. This ferment is insoluble, 
and has the properties of organic ferment. 
It is able to endure a temperature of 212° 
Fahr., when dry. but is destroyed by boiling 
water. Both warmth and moisture are abso- 
lutely essential toits development and growth; 
a damp heat of 77° Fahr. is the most favor- 
able. It acts upon the gluten liquefying. 

Ina properly constructed mill the greater 
portion of the ferment remains in the bran, 
and the better the flour is bolted, the less of 
the ferment it will contain. If the mill grinds 
too hard or runs too fast more of it passes 
into the flour, hence the changes noticed in 
what is called flour that has heated. 

The acid noticed in old flour is not the 
cause of the gluten decreasing, but the re- 
sult of it. Mi 

Investigations upon gluten have not yet 
cleared up its mysteries. It seems to con- 
tain variable quantities of water and there 
are certain substances, like common salt, 
which prevent its balling together; while 
others, like diJute acetic acid, directly favor it. 

The gluten in flour heated to steam-heat 
retains its properties. The action of this 
ferment is retarded, but not prevented, by 
lack of water; as soon as water and heat are 
applied, it recovers its original properties. 

The following conditions must be observed 
in making flour to have it keep well: It must 
be sound flour from hard, dry grain, which 
must be well hulled in properly constructed 
mills and thoroughly bolted. It must be kept 
ina place that is completely protected from 
heat and moisture. The French war depart- 
ment use air-tight metallic boxes for keeping 
flour in fortresses. Only flour from dry grain 
and the first grinding is used. 

While engaged in this investigation the 
author has satisfied himself that the French 
military use the finest flour, to which, how- 
ever, is added 12 to 18 per cent. from the 
second grinding, which corresponds to the 
legal requirements. This latter is a source 
of change, and yet we cannot entirely avoid 
making use of the second milling, for it is in 
the second grinding that the very nutritious 
portion of the grain is separated from the 


bran. But we can provide against this 


my best to tire him out, so that he would go 
home. 

Mamma—tTried to tire him out! Why, how? 

Nellic—By sitting on his lap. 

OnE FuKEsuH.—Doctor—Haye you got the 
better of the ague yet? 

Patient—No, sor. Me and me wife is as bad 
as iver, sor. 

Doctor—Did you get the whisky and quinine 
I prescribed? 

Patient —Yis, sor; but it did no good at all, 
at all. 

Doctor—That is strange! 
cording to the directions, I suppose? 

Patient—Yis, sor; ye know a man and his 
wife are one. 

Doctor—W hat has that to do with it? 

Patient—Well, ye see, sor, bein’ as we are 
one flesh, I tuk the whisky and gave Biddy the 
quinine.—Philadelphia Cull. 


HAVING made his will, Mr. Barnum was 
lately asked if he thought he would go to | 
**T don’t see why not,” | 


heayen when he dies. 
was the characteristic reply of the great ad- 
vertiser. ‘*I think I have the best show of 
anybody on earth.” 

A CoLoraApo Locarion.—A_ prospector 
who struck a lead in the Gunnison country not 
long ago, posted the following notice: 
undersigned claims this lede with all its driffs, 
spurs, angels, sinosities, etc., etc., from this 
staik a 100 fete in each direction, the same be- 


ing a silver bearing load, and warning is here- | 


by given to awl persons to keepe away at thei 
peril. Any person found tresspassing on th 


claim will be persucuted to the full extent of 


the law. This is no monkey tale butt I will 
assert my rites 
if legally Necessary so taik head and good 
warnin. Accordin to law I post This Notiss. 
—JOHN SEARLE.” 


DIpN’t STAND IN THE Way.—‘Of what 
did your father die?” asked the insurance 
examiner, ‘*Dropsy,’’ replied the young man, 
in faltering tone: 
jner, “hereditary ¥ 
hoped not and nervously tried to change the 
subject, but was at last cornered and com- 
pelled to admit that his father had the dropsy 


You took it ac- | 


“The | 


at the pint of the sicks shuter | 


nothing for him to lighton. But the insurance 
man seemed to be greatly relieved and said 
there was nothing in that to stand in the way 
of his getting a policy.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

LiFe AMONG THE Mormons.—‘‘Are you 
going out this evening?’ asked a Mormon 
lady of her husband. 

“Yes,” he replied. 
| Smith.” 
| “I owe Miss Smith a call myself,’’ she said, 
“but I don’t suppose it would be exactly the 
thing for us to go together.” 

“Hardly,” responded the husband.—Phila- 
delphia Call. 

In A Hurry ro HAve It SerrLeD.—‘‘Is 
my husband any better?’ she asked, inter- 
cepting the doctor in the hallway, on his way 
out. 

“T think he is a little easier this morning.” 

“You can’t say positively, I suppose 
whether he will live or die ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for that, because I’m a 
delegate to a woman’s rights convention that 
meets next week, and I’d like to have the 
matter settled before I go.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

EVIDENTLY AN OHIO MAN.—‘‘Please, sir, 
can’t you give me an old coat?” asked a 
mendicant of a wealthy merchant. As the 
mendicant had formerly been the servant of 
the merchant, the latter said: 

“Go over to the clothing store and pick 
yourself out a $12 suit, and I’ll come and pay 
for it.” 

The mendicant did as he wastold. Taking 
the clothing store man to one side he said to 
him: “That old duffer sent me over to pick 
out a suit of clothes. Now, 1 want you to let 
me have my commission, so I, too, will make 
something by this little trade.” 

Wity Propasiy Hir Iv.—He was a Chi- 
cago manufacturer of butterine. He reached 
home from a trip down South, and entered 
his office with the remark to his partner: 

“Smith, all is lost !”’ 

“No! What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Why, we have got to use at least 10 per 
cent. of pure butter in our article, or find our- 
selves driven from the Southern market.” 

“Ts that all? Then cheer up. If we must 
increase the per cent. of butter from five to 
ten, let us finda substitute for the tallow. Let 
us experiment with asphalt or glue!” 

TuEy DissoLvVeD.—Twenty years ago two 
Detroit attorneys, both of whom are still 
living to-day and pleading for criminals en- 
tangled in the meshes of law, were returning 
from Pontiac by the highway. About nine 
o’clock in the evening they were stopped by 
a highwayman some three miles from the 
city, and at the command of ‘‘ Your money or 
your life’? both shelled out. That is, one of 
the pair handed out two or three dollars in 
wildcat money, while the other was robbed of 
about $100 in gold and a valuable watch. 
Both were highly indignant, and the one who 
lost most at once set the sheriff after the 
robber and soon had him in jail. He had 
made the complaint individually, and a few 
days before the trial was to come off he re- 
marked to his partner: 

‘-T suppose I shall have to summon you as 
{a witness. You can, of course identify the 
fellow ?” 

**N—o, I think not,’’ was the reply. 

“What! It wasn’t a week ago that you 
, said you could pick him out of 10,000!” 

“Yes, but he has since employed me as his 
counsel, you see 

“Would you take his case against me when 
you, too, were robbed ?” asked the complain- 
| ant, as his face grew whiter than moonlight. 
| ‘Why not? You've lost your money any- 
how, while he will give me $75 to clear him. 
It you have any witnesses you’d better hunt 
‘em up, as we are prepared to prove an alibi.” 
| When the trial was called the defendant 
had no trouble in proving by his own lawyer 
that it was a case of mistaken identity, and 
those attorn lave never spoken to each 
other since.— Detroit Free P: 


“TI shall call on Miss 


.| ONCE when thieves entered the rectory, 
taking everything of value that they could 
find, the clergyman found solace in the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

They came and prige’d my stockings, my linen and 

my store; 

| But they couldn't prig my sermons, for they were 

prigg'd before. 

| Arrer A PENsIon. —" Well, 
asked of a recently-arriv 

| how do you like Americ: 

‘It is a foine counthry, 

‘Have you succeeded in getting work yet ?” 
*No, sor; but I have a trind in Washington 

| who is after getting me a pension,”’—Phila- 
delphia Call. 


Pat,” was 
ed emigrant, “and 


A. B. Kestler, Carroll, Ohio, has been contemplat- 
ing changing to th 


for a complete gradual reduction mill on 


| flers, ete., 
the “Case’ system, 
| have a daily capacity of 60 bbls. Mr, Kestler has been 
a very successful burr miller and we haye no 


The mill when completed will 


out in Arizona, and that when he dropped he | doubt but what he will meet with success on the 
didn’t get all the way down, and there was’ system he has adopted. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


aWoe, Dunnam, Editor of ‘‘ The Miller,” 69 Mark Lane, 
and Henry F. Giiie & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
Srares MILLER. 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
millers who sre not subscribers. We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a 
cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year. 


PF The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing it in their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive communications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, 
and will be highly appreciated. 


EKICAN FLOUR MILL AND MILL Fur- 
NISH TORY for 1884, published by E. Harri- 
son Cawker, of Milwaukee, Wis., and sold for ($10.00) 
ten dollars per copy, is now ready for delivery. It 
shows the result of an immense amount of labor, 
careful inquiry and studious attention to details, It 
is without doubt the most accurate trade directory 
ever published, and will be of untold value to those 
desiring to ch the milling industry of America. 

We glean from this neat volume of 200 pages con- 
taining no advertisements, that there are in the 
United States’of America and our neighboring Do- 
minion of Canada 25,050 flouring mills, taking them as 
they go great and small. The work indicates in about 
10,000 instances the kind or kinds of power used by 
the mills, and the capacity in barrels of flour per day. 
It further indicates cornmeal, buckwheat, rye-flour 
and rice mills. It shows that the number of mills in 
the various states and territories of the United States 
are as follows: Alabama Arizona 17; Arkansas 
343; Californi 2; Colorado 54; Connecticut 288; Da- 
kota 81; Delawa 8; District of Columbia 5; Florida 
66; Georgia 631; Idaho 21; linois 1123; Indiana 1089; 
Indian Territory 14; Iowa 790; Kansas 489; Ken- 
tucky 713; Louisiana 61; Maine 280; Maryland 353; 
Massachusetts 340; Michigan 846; Minnesota 487; 
Mississippi 386; Missouri 1025; Montana 21; Nebras- 
ka 250; Nevada 13; New Hampshire 182; New Jersey 
442; New Mexico New York 12; North Carolina 
848; Ohio 1443; ¢ on 145; Pennsylvania 3 Rhode 
{sland 51; South Carolina 274; Tennessee 801; Texas 
708; Utah 110; Vermont 247; Virginia 781; Washington 
Territory 61; West Virginia 447; Wisconsin 
Wyoming 2. 

In the Dominion of Canada we find the record as 
follows: British Columbia 17; Manitoba 5 New 
Brunswick 198; Nova Scotia 102; Ontario 1160; Prince 
Edward's Island 39; Quebec 531. Total 25,050. 

Taking the work throughout, and it is highly in- 
teresting to all concerned in the trade, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it. 


WW 


IT IS FINISHED. 


CAWKER’S AMERICAN FLOUR MILL AND 
Mitt Furnisners’ Direcrory FoR 
1884— 


Is Now READY FOR DELIVERY. 


It contains 25,050 addresses. 


't indicates in thousands of cases the ca- 
pacity and power used. 


It is the best trade directory ever published. 


Its price to everybody is Ten Dollars per 
copy. without discount. Sent by mail any- 
where, 


Address all communications to 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher. 
116 and 118 Grand Avenue, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Hon. Go. Ne PILLSBURY, of the milling 
firm C. A. Pillsbury & Co., has been elected 
Mayor of Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENGINEERS on the New York Central Rail- 
road are forbidden to drink intoxicating li- 
quor either when they are on or off duty, 


MILLERsin need of grain-cleaning machin- 
ery should not fail to read the new advertise- 
ment in this issue, of the EUREKA Mr’@ Co., 
of Rock Falls, Il. 


THE prominence not the silver coinage ques- 
tion makes peculiarly timely the paper on 
* The Bank of England,’ which is announced 
for the May Harper’s. It is to give a clear 


Jess—E DorMAN, EsQ., formerly of The 
Miller and Miltwright, of Cincinnati, and later 
of the Denver Press, called on us recently. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of millers from 
different parts of the country are taking 
trips to the Pacific coast with a view of per- 


_|manent location. 


THE convention of American inventors has 
met at Cincinnati, organized and adjourned 
after making preparations to look after the 
welfare of the interests of inventors. 


Some foreign flour importers have recently 
complained of the poor quality of sacks in 
which American flour was received. It is 
poor economy to ship goods in poor packages. 


Tue following table gives the amount of 
starch contained in the different kinds of 
grain: Wheat 67.88 per cent.; Rye 64.65; 
Oats 60.59; Barley 66.43; Corn 67, Rice 88.65; 
Beans 387.30; Peas 33.00. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made to extend 
the Wisconsin Central Railroad from Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., to St. Paul, Minn., during 
the approaching summer. This will give 
Milwaukee another through line to St. Paul. 

We have received a copy of the 1884 cata- 
logue of the Richmond Manufacturing Co., of 
Lockport, N. Y. It isa handsome one, and 
illustrates and describes perfectly the various 
kinds of grain cleaning machinery made by 
the Compan 


Epwarp C. Nornonum, Esq., called on us 
recently. Ie has just returned from a trip 
to the New England States, where he has 
been selling flour for the Eagle Mills, Milwau- 
kee, of which Messrs, J. B. A. Kern & Son 
are proprietors. 


THE Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co., 
of Jackson, Mich., have effected a settlement 
with the Dominion Millers Association on the 
basis of $80 per machine used by members. 
Canadian millers outside the Association 
will have to make the best terms they can 
with the Purifier Company. 


Tue Northwestern Miller very wisely urges 
that the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment should be presided over by a practical 
farmer. We would further suggest that a 
Department of Manufactures be established. 
It will be done sooner or later, and in our 
mind, the sooner the better. 


THE WESTERN SupPty Co., of Milwaukee, 
is furnishing to boiler users a safe and relia- 
ble article called the ‘Standard Boiler Purge.” 
The manufacturers guarantee it to remove all 
scale without foaming or injury to the plates. 
We have been using it in our printing office 


for several months and it gives satisfaction. 


SASKATCHEWAN wheat is having a boom 
this season. The fame of its productiveness 
in the fertile valley of the Far Northwest is 
known far and wide. It has taken the 
premium wherever shown as the best hard 
milling wheat. In many of the States it has 
been tested with marked success. It will 
have a far wider trial this year. 


BrorHeR PALMER, publisher of our es- 
teemed contemporary, T’he Northwestern Mil- 
ler, made us a pleasant call April 25. He is 
on his way, accompanied by his wife, to 
Europe, where he will arrive in time to be 
present at the meeting of the British and 
Irish Millers’ Association. He proposes to 
return early in August. Bon voyage. 


WE have received from the publisher, Wm. 
A. Harris, manufacturer of the Harris-Corliss 
Engine, of Providence, R. I.. a book entitled 
“A Pocket Manual for Engineers,’ by John 
W. Hill, M. E. It is brimful of condensed 
facts and figures for practical use. AIl engi- 
neers and mechanics will find it of much 
value, The price is $1.50 per copy. 


THE alarming outbreak of the cholera in 
India is causing the French maritime authori- 
ties to adopt precautionary measures of quar- 
antine and vessel inspection. Englandand the 
other powers will no doubt do likewise, and 
no doubt, if the disease should become very 
serious, it will materially affect the exports 
of wheat from India for the present year. 

JAMES RIDDELL, of Miami, Manitoba, says 
that wheat can be raised there for $2.40 per 
quarter (8 bushels) and can be delivered in 
Glasgow or Liverpool for $6.18 per quarter, 
which includes cost of production and trans- 
portation, Manitoba farmers believe that 
American wheat has little to fear from the 
competition of the wheat-fields of India. 


Ir is stated that a British steamer will be 


— 
and what facilities will be afforded for com- 
mercial relations with the new Northwest. 
It will not be very surprising to hear a few 
years hence of grain and stock from the 
Nothwestern States and Territories finding 
their way through Hudson’s Bay to European 
markets. 


Tue stockholders of the firm of Ganz & Co., 
Budapest,Austria-Hungary, met at Budapest, 
March 2, and a correspondent of the Unirep 
Srares MILLER furnishes us with some of 
the principal items in the report which was 
read at the meeting. 

Ganz & Co. manufactured and sold during 
the year 1883, 21,721 large, chilled-iron railway 
wheels,and 10,359 small wheels; 3,270 crossings 
for railways; 1,772 roller-mills; 3,007,944 kilo- 
grams of sundry hardware articles; 1,909 cars 
for railways; 46 electric-light plants with 84 
arc-lamps, and 4,987 incandescent lamps. The 
net profit was 509,218 florins ($212,175 \, after 
deducting $48,100 for depreciation of machin- 
ery. The shareholders received a dividend of 
60 florins ($20) per share, the par value of a 
share being 400 florins. The present market 
value of a share is 1005 florins. This, togeth- 
er with the fact that the works are annually 
increasing in value, and the dividends con- 
stantly increasing, shows the great confidence 
the public have in the solidity of the firm. 
To the reserve fund has been added 149,868 
florins and 20,000 florins to the fund for the 
benetit of disabled employes. Our corres- 
pondent says that the Ganz (Mechwart) Ring 
Roller Mills are built with belt drive when 
specially ordered. Patents were issued in 
1875 to Adolphe Fischer and Adr. Mechwart 
for belt-drive for roller-mills, but Continental 
millers did not generally adopt it, believing 
that there was no advantage except in the 
matter of noise, and that gear-driven roller 
mills were more exact and gave better results. 
There is, however, a demand to a certain ex- 
tent for roller-mills driven by belt. 

A NEW GRAIN TESTER. 

Nobbe, of Berlin, Germany, has invented a 
tester for measuring grain, by which the con- 
tents of a bag can be exactly determined 
without emptying it out. It also serves for 
taking samples from any part of the bag, that 
may be desired. The tester is thrust to the 
bottom of the bag, when by turning a knob at 
the upper end, three cavities on different parts 
of the stick are opened. If now the stickis 
shaken lightly, the grain enters these cavities 
and is withdrawn together with the tester. 
As it frequently happens that grain offered 
for sale in bags, is not throughout of the same 
quality, this apparatus may be used to great 
advantage. 


UTILIZATION OF REFUSE IN MILLS. 

At present the milling refuse is employed 
as food for cattle, but a thorough examina- 
tion has shown that it contains a large quan- 
tity of starch, viz: refuse of wheat-flour 45 to 
57 per cent., bran and middlings of rye 60.02 
per cent., middlings of barley 66.4, and 
bran of the same 50.9 per cent. of 
starch. All these might with advantage, 
if not by themselves, at least mixed with corn, 
be used for the manufacture of alcohol] ; but, 
according to experiments already made, it 
would be necessary to soak them several hours 
in water in order to soften the considerable 
quantity of woody fibres which they contain. 


MILL-STONE CEMENT OF MAGNESITE 

For repairing damaged mill stones a cement 
made from magnesite in the following man- 
ner, is recommended: 

Mix the required amount of burnt and fine- 
ly powdered magnesite with a concentrated 
solution of chloride of magnesium to the con- 
sistency of stiff putty. Add to this two or 
three times as much crushed flint and knead 
the whole mass thoroughly. Clean the holes 
and fissures in the stone nicely and apply 
the solution with a brush. Then fill the 
holes with cement and beat it in thoroughly 
with a stick or a piece of iron. If the stones 
are warm from milling,the cement will harden 
in 6 or8 hours; but when the stones are cold, 
the hardening process may be hastened by 
putting heated bricks over the cemented 
parts. If the fissures in the stone should be 
deep, they must be cleaned out as far as pos- 
sible, and a thin cement, made without a mix- 
ture of flint, poured in and made to penetrate 
by pressing it in with a dull knife blade. If 
there is a large hole in the stone, it can be 
mended by filling it with thin cement, and 
pressing down a piece of flint, which fits the 
hole as closely as practicable. 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR AMERICAN GRAIN, 

The President sent to the Senate, April 23, 
a report from the Secretary of State, in reply 
to a resolution of the Senate, requesting in- 
formation as to the average production, con- 
sumption, exportation, and importation of 
wheat, rye, corn and cotton in foreign coun- 
tries, their probable requirements of such 
products from the United States before the 
crops of the coming year are ready, and other 


account of the history, features and functions stationed in Hudson’s Bay next winter to information bearing on the question of the 


of this centre of the financial world. 


| ascertain what difficulties will be encountered 


demand for the grain and cotton products of 


the United States. The Secretary, in his re- 
port, says: ‘‘ The calculations and estimates 
submitted prove, so far as statistics can prove 
under the circumstances, that the stock of 
wheat on hand in Europe at the close of 1888 
did not materially differ from the stock on 
hand at the close of the previous year; that 
the wants of Europe are as imperative and as 
great as they were in 1883, and that the de- 
mands upon the United States should natu- 
rally be as great as they were in 1888. How 
long Europe may or can draw upon her re- 
serve stock, or what are the exact considera- 
tions which control the several countries, 
especially the United Kingdom, which may 
be said to regulate the wheat markets of the 
world, time only candevelop.” He also says: 
‘“* Most liberal allowance for the wheat output 
necessary to the world’s consumption shows 
that the United States should be drawn upon 
the present year for 177,000,000 bushels, in 
round numbers, against 198,000,000 bushels, 
from all other wheat-growing countries. It 
thus appears that the United States, instead 
of being controlled by, should be able to con- 
trol foreign markets.” 


An absolutely 
exact straight edge of more than thirty-six 
inches is a wonder of mechanism. One of six 
feet was not recently believed possible, al- 
though several had been made on different 
plansof web-like and truss construction. It has 
been claimed, however, that almost exactness 
has been secured by astraight edge twelve feet 
long. The appliance looks like an arched 
truss, the highest spring of the arch being 
only twenty inches in a length of twelve feet. 
The space between the cord and spring is , 
filled with diagonal lattice work. Three of 
these straight edges have been made, one re- 
maining in the establishment where built 
and two going to technical colleges. Each of 
them has been tested by each other, and 
proved to be practically perfect.—Scientific 
American, 


A Lone Srraigur Eparn.— 


THE WORLD'S WHEAT, 
Gerold, of San Francisco, gives the follow- 
ing as estimates of the world’s wheat produc- 
tion, in tons of 2,000 lbs. each: 


United States (Pacitie Slope)... .. 2000000), ron® 

United States (prope 13,000,000 15,000,000 
France 5 9,050,000. 
Russia. 7,200,000 
India 6,300,000, 
Italy, Spain, Algiers. 6,000,000. 
Austria-Hungary 38,500,000 
Great Britain.... 2,000,000. 
Germany, Holland, 2,200,000 
Ottoman Empire, Roumania, ete 1,400,000 
Australia, New Zealand, ete 900,000 
Canada... 780,000 
Egypt...- 600,000, 
Chili, Peru, ete 570,000 
Argentine Repub ua Plata, ete, 400,000. 


South Africa, Brazil and sundries. 


one-third of its wheat for export, requiring 
only two-thirds for home consumption, the 
total annual requirements of the countries of 
Europe above their own production are about 
8,900,000 tons for the United Kingdom, 2,600,- 
000 tons for France and 8,£00,000 for other 
European states—i. e., in all, 10,000,000 tons. 
Of the latter quantity over 60 per cent. (i.e., 
5,800,000 tons) was furnished so recently as 
1881 by shipments from the United States 
and the remaining 40 per cent. (i. e., 4,200,000 
tons) was furnished by Russia, Australia, 
India and other countries. 


DANGERS OF MoLpy Breap.—A singular 
case of poisoning from eatingla pudding made 
in part of moldy bread is reported in the 
Sanitary Record. The main facts of the case 
may be briefly stated as follows:—The prin- 
cipal materials of the pudding consisted of 
scraps of bread left from making toast and 
sandwiches, and they had beep about three 
weeks accumulating. To these scraps were 
added milk, eggs, sugar, currants and nut- 
meg. The whole was baked in a very slow 
oven and was subsequently eaten by the cook, 
the proprietor of the eating house in which it 
was prepared, the children of the proprietor 
and two other persons. AJl of these became 
violently ill, with symptoms of irritant 
poisoning. One of the children (aged three 
years) and one of the adults died. The ne- 
cropsy of the body of the child caused the 
medical men to suspect poisoning, and ac- 
cordingly the viscera, together with the rem- 
nant of the pudding, the materials used in 
making it, the matter vomited, ete., were 
sent to a chemical analyst, Mr. Alfred Allen, 
for examination. He made tests for several 
poisons, but without positive result. A puppy 
was fed with the pudding for two days with- 
out any poisonous effect. He was then led 
to look for ergot in the pudding, and was 
soon startled to find unquestionable evidence 
of its presence, as far as the chemical reac- 
tions went, though he was unable, with the 
aid of the microscope, to detect any actual 
ergot. From these facts Mr. Allen infers 
that the reactions hitherto supposed to be 
peculiar to ergot are common to other poison- 
ous fungi. 
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(Written for the Unrren Srares Minter.) 
HON, ABRAM 8, HEWITT AND AMERICAN LABOR, 
By Joun W. Hinron, of Milwaukee. 


No member of congress has been more 
prominently before the American people, as 
an advocate of free trade, for some time past 
than has the Hon. Asram 8, Hewrrr, who 
occupies the dual position of representative 
and manufacturer, 

‘His respectable connection, as the son-in- 
law of the deceased Peter Cooper, the great 
American protectionist and philanthropist, 
give to his utterances, more attention than 
they would otherwise command. Mr. Hewitt 
is now rarely correct, never logical, his mind 
having changed so much, that his assertions 
are contradictory and diametrically opposite 
to his statements of a few years’ ago. If 
a physician was called to diagnose his 
case he would term it ‘‘mental aberration,” 
and that his patient was laboring under a 
species of lunacy. f 

We are not censuring Mr. H. for this 
peculiarity of his present. condition; itis well 
known that all sublunary bodies are liable to 
mutation. We simply note the changes. 

Mr. Hewitt in his speech March 26, 1884, in 
the House of Representatives, says: 

“At the present day nota single enlightened nation, 
not a singlé commercial nation, proposes or imposes 
taxation upon the work of production, except the 
United States.” 4 

The speech, from which the above extract 
is made, was delivered on the ‘‘whisky ex: 
tension” matter. Jn vino veritas is an old 
adage, does a discussion about whisky haye 
a contrary effect ? 

The facts are that there is not a single en- 
lightened nation, not a single commercial 
nation: but what does ‘impose tariff taxes 
upon the work of production” of other 
countries, whenever they arrive at the port 
of entry of that country to compete with the 
labor of that country. 

Even Hngland taxes raw materials, pro- 
ducts not yet manufactured, lightly, it is 
true, but her tariff duties increase rapidly, as 
that raw material is partly or in whole manu- 
factured., Mr. Hewitt, while discharging his 
free trade fireworks, drew largely on Dr. 
Squibs in favor of ‘abolishing the whisky 
tax,” making no allusion to England, to some 
extent ‘‘an enlightened and a commercial 
nation,” who possibly to please Mr. Hewitt, 
will alter her tariff and by and by let in our 
whisky free, that is, remove her import tax 
upon our work of production.” 

Mr. Hewitt says: 

“Any mode of discussing a revenue measure which 
does not refer itself to economic principles is out of 
place, all appeals to sentiment, to passion, toemotion, 
are a mistake.” * * * “But taxation looks not to 
charity or morality. It looks to certain economic 
principles which have been settled by the experience 
of mankind and are written on the pages of the 
history of the human race.” 

Mr. H. continues: 

“When taxation is imposed upon the materials upon 
which human labor exerts itself, then it is a direct 
tax and imposition upon the work of productivn. 
Hence in England, in France, in Germany, in Italy, 
in every country that holds a conspicuous place in 
the progress of modern civilization, raw materials 
are admitted as free as the air which the people 
breathe. But here they are met by obstructions the 
moment they come within the marine league—within 
the sight of this land of free thought and free govern- 
ment.” 

We are sorry to differ with Mr. Hewitt, 
but no one knows better than he does, that, 
if he should attempt to take a barrel of that 
“‘whisky” he alluded to into England, in the 
night time, or even the day time, he would 
have to do one of two things, either pay the 
duty, the tax, on it; or have it confiscated 
and himself be liable to arrest, fine or im- 
prisonment for ‘tattempting to defraud her 
Britannic Majesty’s revenue.” 

Such is the ‘economic principle” pertaining 
to American whisky on its entrance into 
England. 

As to whether the laws of England, the 
taxes on whisky, are founded on “charity or 
morality,’’ Mr. H. can determine for himself. 
Certainly they have been “‘settled by the ex- 
perience” of English statesmen and “are 
written on the pages’ of her acts of par- 
liament. 

And whenever Mr. Hewitt makes the at- 
tempt to land his American whisky on the 
coast of England, even should his frail 
barque escape the vigilant eye of the coast 
guardsman stationed on Shakspeare’s Cliff 
near Dover, who, with a powerful spy-glass, 
continually sweeps the channel to detect 
attempts at smuggling, he would be “met by 
the obstructions” of a revenue cutter, that 
would speedily take care of Mr. Hewitt and 
his American whisky. And after Mr. H. had 
paid the duty and was desirous of treating 
his friends of the Cobden Club with ‘Bour- 
bon” from a silver goblet of American make, 
he would find that free trade England would 
tax him “thirty-seven and a half cents an 
ounce” for the privilege of taking that goblet 


‘into England. 
. To show how Mr. Hewitt has changed his 


views, we append a couple of extracts from 
his report as U. 8. Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition in 1867, Speaking of the con- 


dition of labor in Europe, he said first of 
France: § 

, “It requires the utmost economy on the part of the 
laboring man and the united labor of his wife and 
children to keep his family in existence; and it is 
the accepted rule and practice for such a family to 
have meat but once a week; and any change in this 
condition of affairs, involving a change in the re 
muneration paid to the common laborer, wou'd put 
it out of the power of the iron-masters of France to 
carry on the business in competition with Belgium 
and England in the absence of a higher tariff on im- 
ports. The existence of the iron business in Franco, 
therefore, as a national branch of industry may be 
said to rest upon the elementary condition of giving 
meat once a week only to the great mass of laborers 
who are engaged in production, 

In Belgium substantially the same state of affairs 
prevails."” 

Mr. Hewitt reported of the labor in Wales, 
England and Scotland. 

“As a general rule, the labor of the women and 
children is required in order to eke out the subsist- 
ence of the family. In Wales, women are exten- 
sively employed-in.the works, doing the labor for 
which a man would be required in America, and earn- 
ing from ten pence to one shilling three pence per day, 
or rather less than half the wages that would be paid 
to a man for the same amount of labor, which they 
perform equally as well. 

“In Staffordshire, and in the North of England and 
in Scotland, women and children are still extensively 
employed aboveground about the mines and around 
the coal heaps at the mouth of the pits, the substan- 
tial result of which is that the labor of the whole 
family is procured for the sum of which would be 
paid to its male head if he alone labored for the sup- 
port of the family, of course at a far lower cost in the 
resulting production of iron than would otherwise be 
possible. * * 

“But if the women and children were altogether 
drawn from those occupations, as they are in the 
United States, it would not be possible to produce 
iron except at a considerable advance in the price of 
labor.” 

Significant indeed is that last sentence: “if 
the women and children were altogether 
drawn from the manufacture of iron in Eng- 
land.” In other words, if ‘‘charity and moral- 
ity” governed the labor of England as it does 
the labor of America, and women and child- 
ren were kept from such brutalizing labor as 
they are in America, English iron would cost 
more to make it, because of the “considerable 
advance in the price of labor.” 

Now what did Mr. Hewitt say in his letter 
to Jay Gould, January 27, 1870, three years 
after his report as United States Commis- 
sioner in 1867: 


“ Free-trade will simply reduce the wages of labor 
to the foreign standard which will enable us to sell 
our rails in competition with foreign rails. But asa 
matter of course, the ability of the laborer to con- 
sume will be reduced, and a serious loss will be in- 
flicted on commerce and general industry, and’ the 
business of railways especially. 

The only reason why a tariff is necessary is to sup- 
ply the laborer with such wages as will enable him 
to travel and consume not merely the necessaries but 
some of the luxuries of modern civilization.” 

It would seem that the sympathy which 
Mr. Hewitt had for the American laborer in 
1870 has “‘gone where the woodbine twineth.”” 
Then again, it is well to remember what Mr. 
Hewitt said to a gathering of working men in 
Trenton, New Jersey, while smarting under 
disappointment, because an English agent— 
owing to the ‘cheap labor of men, women and 
children in England making iron’’—underbid 
him and got the contract: 

“T have lately been in New England for the pur- 
pose of securing a contract for rails, in order to keep 
the mills running after our present contract runs out. 
I offered to make the rails at the very lowest at which 
they could be made at the present rate of wages. An 
English agent came there, and underbid me, and got 
the contract. Thus for the want of a protective system 
is the money sent to England, to employ English work- 
men, that ought to have come here toemploy you. Estab- 
lishments properly located, and managed with proper 
skill and economy, have been compelled to suspend 
work throughout the land.” 

It may seem harsh to say it, but we are 
almost forced to the conclusion that Mr. 
Hewitt, himself an American manufacturer 
of iron and steel, is desirous of forcing down 
his American laborers to the condition of 
those of France, etc., where, as he said, and 
that from his own personal observation, ‘the 
existence of the business rests upon the 
elementary condition of giving meat once a 
week only to the great mass of laborers who 
are engaged in its production.” 

“Nor ought we to be charged with want of 
charity or morality,’ after reading Mr. 
Hewitt’s exposition of his ‘economic prin- 
ciples,” if we incline to the belief that the 
gentleman would be delighted at the labor of 
Trenton being so low that similar advertise- 
ments could be read at his breakfast table as 
the one in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal 
appearing January 15, 1882: 

“WaAnrED.—Strong, humble girl to assist in mind- 
ing children and going of errands and me: 8; ee 


15; 88 per quarter. Apply at 59 Harcourt Stree’ 
o'clock to2 Monday.” 


Sixty-four cents a month for a girl’s wages, 
fifteen years of age, humble and strong—how 
particular as to qualities | ! 

Sad will be the day in America when 
such girls—through, Mr. Hewitt’s free trade 
theories, which he avers are void of ‘charity 
or morality’”—have to work for sixty-four’ 
cents a month, or about 2 cents a day!!! 

Mr. Hewitt says: 

“As a pig iron maker, knowing its vast uses, Lam 
‘at a loss to-day to say whether the production of iron, 
or the production of alcohol, is the-most useful to 
the human race, Yet if any man to-day were to pro- 


pose to impose a tax upon the manufacture of pig 
iron, he would be hooted, ete., ete.’ 


Mr. II. has the faculty of being mysteriously 
funny at times, and, to offsét his allusion to 
pig iron, we quote what was said by a mem- 
ber of the British Parliment and a member of 
the Cobden Club also, about three years since, 
at a meeting in Manchester, England: 

“Tf America would remove her tariff’ of 298 4a on 
our iron, we should he able to close every iron work 
east of Pittsburg within three months." 

(The duty on a ton of foreign pig iron was 
then seven dollars.) 

Mr. Hewitt says: 

“The Constitution under which Thave been brought 
up, and have sworn to obey, declares that taxation is 
for revenue and for revenue only.” 

Has Mr. Hewitt overlooked the fact that of 
the enactors of the Tariff Act of July 4th, 
1789, which was introduced by James Madi- 
son, and was for the “encouragement and 
protection of American manufactures” eigh- 
teen were members of the convention which 
formed the Constitution, ten Senators and 
eight Representatives. 

Nor ought Mr. Hewitt to forget the fact that 
the framers of our Constitution publicly an- 
nounced to the world that they were guided 
by “charity and morality,”’ stating: 

“Let it be remembered that it has ever been the 
pride and boast of America, that the rights for which 
she contended were the rights of humanity.” 

As we have said many times onthe rostrum, 
we repeat here: 

Our government was formed in violation of 
all known governmental precedents or eco- 
nomie principles in use among rulers. From 
no known hypothesis, professor’s or doctrin- 
aire’s, did it spring or was it born. It was 
simply and solely the practical application of 
human rights under human government, for 
the protection of human beings. 

“The laborer of the United States is the 
United States,”’ as Daniel Webster so tersely 
and truthfully put it. To the guardianship 
and protection of our labor do we owe our 
prosperity, our greatness, our strength and 
our riches, to which the Lord Chief Justice 
of England bore his testimony about six 
months since: 

“Tt is not your collossal fortunes that have interest- 
ed me; I can see them at home. What I do admire, 
what I long to see and never shall see in my own dear 
England, is what may be called your upper and lower 
middle classes. I have seen among them men who 
would do credit to any capital in the world. I have 
seen tens of thousands of houses occupied by the 
owners of them. Iam told that in general your farm- 
ers own their farms, your cultivated gentlemen own 
their houses, and your artisans own their cottages. 
What astate of satisfaction and content this produces 
in time of peace! What an irresistible force in time 
of war!” 

Such are the results of American economic 
principles, as enacted by American legislators. 
In conclusion, we commend to the considera- 
tion of Mr. Hewitt the grand utterance of 
James A. Garfield, of which the venerable 
Peter Cooper said, it was truly American; 

“ We legislate for the people of the United States and 
not for the whole world, and it is our glory that the 
American laborer is more intelligent and better paid 
than his foreign competitor.” 

And we particularly call Mr. Hewitt’s at- 
tention to the last public speech ever made by 
Mr. Cooper, presiding over a meeting called 
in the interests of American Labor, at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 1st, 1888. 
Therein occur these words, uttered in his 
ninety-third year: 

“These advocates of free-trade propose that our 
mechanics shall either work at the starvation wages 
of foreign laborers, or be forced to abandon their 
trades and become competitors of the agriculturists 
of our country. * - A. * = 

“Thave noticed in my own business life, extending 
over a period of nearly seventy years, that every re- 
duction of the tariff has brought wretchedness and 
ruin, It is the natural effect from such a cause, 
Nothing is more certain than that the advocacy of 
free-trade comes from foreigners who want to break 
up our industries. They have done it several times 
and they want to do it again, ¥ . ig The 
laborers of the Old World get barely enough to keep 
body and soul together, and that is the condition in 
which the advocates of free-trade are trying to place 
our laborers, and it behooves every man to do all he 
can to deter Congress from the endeavor.” 


INDIA WHEAT, 

Mr. Wm. Dresbach, a prominent exporter 
of California wheat, expresses the opinion, 
as quoted from the Herald of T'rade of San 
Francisco, that the soil and climate of India 
cannot be adapted to-its successful culture 
for many years, owing to the fact that it is 
impossible to harvest wheat grown in the 
largest districts without more or less of a 
black adobe getting in it that it is impossible 
to separate unless by wetting, which is rather 
expensive, and will always cause it to sell for 
less than does wheat grown in countries to 
which that grain is indigenous. He also claims 
that it will not keep, as it soon becomes wee- 
villy, and in a few months is so eaten as to 
blow away. There is no questioning the fact 
that dirt is liberally found in the India pro- 
duct, The Bombay Chamber.of Commerce 
are endeavoring to solve the matter, It stated 
in its communication to the Indian govern- 
ment, that they were unable to say whether 


| any adulteration goes on by the buyer of the 


crop after it is reaped, but they were inclined 


to think such was the case. By way of cor- 
recting this dirt trouble the Bombay govern- 
ment recommends that prizes be distributed 
to those farmers who cultivate the grain in 
the most approved manner, and whose crops 
are freest from dirt. 


PREVENTING CORROSION AND SCALEIN BOILERS 

A paper on this subject was read at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Arts by Mr. G. 
Swinburn King. After some preliminary 
remarks, Mr. King stated that it had long 
been suspected that “galvanic action or elec- 
tricity in some form had to do with corrosion 
and pitting.’ He then mentions the various 
theories on the subject, and alludes to the 
numerous patent compounds for curing these 
evils, remarking that “some compounds cure 
one part of the evil, and do not touch others, 
while some, again, are extremely dangerous 
to use in a boiler under steam pressure.” The 
author then refers to the results of the labors 
of the committees appointed by the Admi- 
ralty between 1874 and 1880 to inquire into 
causes of decay in the boilers of her majesty’s 
ships. ‘‘ The main conclusion,’ he says, “at 
which the committees arrived—the great prin- 
ciple which they asserted and demonstrated 
—was, that galvanic action, induced by the 
contact of zine with the iron of the boiler, 
was the best and only trustworthy remedy 
for corrosion; and that, so long as the metallic 
contact was maintained, little or no corrosion 
would go on. They adopted a plan of hang- 
ing slabs or plates of zine by iron straps from 
the slags or rods within the boiler, the zine 
being held in a clip in which it was tightly 
bolted. The theory was perfect, but the 
weak point in practice was found to be in 
keeping up electric contact between the two 
metals. The committees endeavored to cir- 
cumyent this difficulty—first, by fixing in each 
boiler an excessive number of plates, so that, 
apparently, if electric contact should cease 
even in many plates, it might chance to be 
maintained in some; and secondly, they direct- 
eda frequent examination with the yiew of re- 
newing the contact and putting in fresh plates 
in lieu of those destroyed by corrosion. This 
system was the best they were able to arrive 
at, but it could only be maintained at sucha 
cost that, to use the words of the report, ‘the 
expense of the zine necessary for efficient 
protection is undoubtedly an important ele- 
ment in determining how far it should be 
adopted.’’’ (It appears that the actual waste 
of zine was much greater than that due to th 
protection of the boiler.) The author then 
describes a number of experiments, all of 
which failed from the same cause, namely, 
destruction of the metallic contact between 
the zine and iron, from one cause or another. 
To remedy this, Mr. Hannay, an electrician 
of Glasgow, designed what he calls an “elec- 
trogen,” composed as follows (we quote from 
Mr. King’s paper): ‘‘A ball of zine, with a 
copper conductor cast through the center of 
it, the copper being so combined and amalga- 
mated with the zine at the junction of the 
two metals as to form brass. Thus no corro- 
sion could form between them to stop the gal- 
vanic current. ‘The zinc is well hammered at 
a certain temperature, insuring long exist- 
ence in an efficient condition. This ball is 
fitted in any convenient part of the boiler by 
a simple device, and a wire from each end of 
the copper is soldered firmly to the iron. 
From this moment the electrogen keeps up 
an uninterrupted galvanic current, and the 
whole of the interior of the boiler is absolute- 
ly protected from corrosion so long as any of 
the zinc remains. It was ascertained, by 
further experiments, that a very small surface 
of zinc was sufficient to afford protection for 
a radius of twenty-five feet from the point of 
contact, and the spherical form of the zine 
was adopted because it would maintain per- 
fect protection with a minimum of waste, the 
large surface exposed by plates, in proportion 
to their bulk, being quite unnecessary. Herein 
therefore, was the means of avoiding that 
waste which the Admiralty Committee stated 
‘was much greater than that due to the pro- 
tection of the boiler,’ and for which it sought 
aremedy. Two electrogens are found in prac- 
tice sufficient to protect an ordinary ‘single- 
ended’ marine boiler, in which by some engi- 
neers, forty or fifty plates would have been 
considered necessary. The electrogens will 
last about six months, while the plates would 
probably corrode away in as many weeks. 
The zine ball with its perfect contact, gener- 
ates a current of greater intensity than zine 
plates mechanically fitted, and the conse- 
quence is, thata portion of the water is slowly 
decomposed, and the hydrogen that is evolved 
at the negative pole, all over the surface 
of the iron and underneath the scale, forces 
off the scale in thin flakes by mechanical 
action as soon as it becomes thick enough to 
be impervious to the hydrogen. In this way, 
the scale is kept forming and reforming, 
hanging in loose flakes, or falling off as it 
becomes detached from theiron. Thusall the 
evils attending incrustation, which have been 
before enumerated ,are avoided. Fuel is saved, 
burning of the iron prevented, and chipping 
becomes no longer necessary.” 
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UNITED STATES MI 


The GRAND HAVEN ROUTE 


Detroit, GRAND MAVEN & MILWAUKEE 


RAILWAY LINE. 


$2.75 SAVED. 


Two Through Connections Daily. 


Steamer OITY OF MILWAUKEE, Side wheel 
leayes her dock at2:30p. M., daily, (Sundays included,) 
and makes the run to Grand Haven in five hours, con- 
necting with 9 p. M. through train for New York, Bos- 
ton, and all Eastern Points, This is strictly a Pas- 
Senger Steamer and carries no Freight. ‘ 

16 night Steamers MICHIGAN and WISCONSIN 
leave same dock at 8.00 P, M. daily, e: ept Saturdays, 
and connect with Steamboat Express at Grand Haven 
which makes the run across Michigan and Canada 
450 miles by, Daylight, and reaches New York the 
2 day at 10.30 A. M. 

N. B.—This entire fleet of PALACE IRON STREAMERS 
is now owned and controlled by the Railway Company. 

Tioket Office, No. 99 Wisconsin Street, and at dock 
foot of West Water Street, Milwaukee. 


T. TANDY, 8. C. MEDDAUGH, 


Gen'l Freight & Pass. Ag't, Western Pass. A 
Detroit, MICH, MILWAUKEE, 


CHOICE BEVELLED EDGE 


FLOUR BRANDS 


Fortwo dollarsand upwards, AlsoRUBBER STAMPS, 
BEPC AN Rc Hae pie radars 
ERS A nS, ETC. rders prom 
x OBAS 'H. CLAKKE, PO™PUY 


82 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, 


NOTICE. 
To the Members of the Missouri Millers’ 

State Association: 

For various reasons it has been deemed 
best to hold the regular annual meeting 
of the Association this year at Chicago, 
in connection with the meeting of 
National Association, which is set for 
June, exact date to be fixed later, and 
the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee instructs me to make this an- 
nouncement to the members. 

DAVID B. KIRK, Sec’y. 


A. BLOEDEL, 


MANUFACTURING 


Jeweler & Diamond Setter, 


106 GRAND AVENUE, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


attended to, 
Box 114 


COR, WEST WATER, 


Dealer in Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, Jew- 
elry, Silverware, Gold and Silver Headed 
Canes, Spectacles, ete. Give me a call, I will 
guarantee you satisfaction. 


| EUREKA MANUFACTURING CO, 


| Manufacturers and Sole Proprietors of the 


BECKER BRUSH 


And Galt’s Combined Smut and Brush Machine, 


The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market, and for that Reason 
the Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION, 


NEARLY 1,000 OF THESE MACHINES IN USE in the United States 
and foreign countries, and so far as we know all that use them are pleased. 
Millers, millwrights, and milling experts claim the Cone Shape Solid 
Cylinder Brush is the true principle to properly clean grain. All 
machines sent on trial, the users to be the judges of the work. For price 


and terms apply to 
EUREKA MANF'G CO., Rock Falls, Ilt., U. 8. A. 


Mention this paper when you write 
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FOR C@RCULARS io PRICE LISTS ADDRE 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A, 


—AND—— 


THR UNITRD StratRs MinLKR 


For One Year For $1.00. 


To this book the 
author has devoted 
years of prepara-] 
tion, and though 
but little pushed, 
it has reached a sale 
of nearly fifty thou- 
sand copies already 
(November, 1888). 
It is highly en- 
dorsed by all the 
best 
cians of the coun- 


48 bu. and 42 Ibs. 
Amount $2i.t4. 


Corn, price 53 vents, 


mathemati- 


try, including such 
illustrious men as 
Prof. Olney, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Prof. 
J. M. Pierce, of 
Harvard College. 
Prof. Elias Loomis, 
of Yale College, and 
many more distin- | 


THE FARMER AND THE GRAIN BUYER. 


Farmer—W hat are you paying for Corn to-day, and 
what is the weight of my load ? 

Grain Buyer—Your load weighs 2,730 lbs. Corn is 
worth to-day, 53 cents, 

Farmer (opening his Caleulator)—Then IT had on 48 
bush, and 42 lbs., and you owe me $25.84, 

(See tables, pages 9 and 24, and rule, page 66,) 

Grain Buyer (after figuring for some time)—Correct, 
How can you tell so quickly ? 

Farmer—I found the answer in my Caloulator and 
Account Book, without making a single figure. It 
throws the wel, into bushels of nine different kinds 
vf Grain and Seeds, and shows the amount, at any 

rice and for any quantity, at a glance, on less than 

ABE. 
‘ain Buyer—Well, let me give you some more 
examples in other kinds of produce; 

How many bushels in a load of Oats weighing 2,130 
tbs., and what will it come to at 28 cts. ? 

v (inatantly)—Sixty-six bushels and 18 lbs.; 
comes to $18.64, 
‘ Again—1,850 lbs, of Ear Corn at 36 cts.? 

Farmer—At 70 lbs. to the bushel, it makes 26 bush. 
and 30 Ibs., and comes to $9.51, but if you take "5 Ibs., 
it fay pe only % bush, and 60 Ibs.,'and amount to 


be Ae coat of 88 dozen Eggs, at 12% cts, per doz., 


171 lbs, of Butter, at 22 cts., and of 47 lbs, of Lard at 
734 ots. per Ib. 3. 


What is the value of a load of Hay, weight, 2,680 
lbs., price, $13.50 per ton? Answer: $18.09, 


How much does a bale of Cotton, 
come to at 1L% ets, per lb.? Answer 


If Wheat is quoted in the English market at 48 
shillings and 6 pence per quarter, how much is its 


it per bushel ? 


A railroad charges 25 cts, Ber owt. for carrying 
rain between two points. low 

ushel? Answer: Lb cts, for Wheat; 14 ots, for Corn; 
12 for Barley, and 8 for Oats. 


EO.T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER GO. 
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Banker—How do you know thatthe discount is just | cost of 


Ss days, at 8 per cent., is exactly $14, 


ing 6 per cent. from September 24, 1881, to July 12, 
1883? Anawor; Time, 21 months and 6-tenths; Interest 
$87.26. (See rule, page 64.) 

What rate of ini 
in Stocks which yield 10 per cent., but on which there 
is a premium of 20 cents on the dollar ? Answer: 814 
percent, (See rule, page 60.) 

At what price must 7 per cent. Bonds be bought in 
order to realize 8 per cent. on the investment? An- 
swer: At 87% ots. on the dollar, 

What must be the rate of taxation, in a district 


own use, 


guished men, and 
h man, 
Such papers as the a tax of $2257 sanebet pA aon the dollar, 
[PRA . (See rule, page 69.) 
Se tific A Merican, On what day of the weak will a note, dated Septem- 
St. Louis Republi- eae a mature, which has three years to run? 


ednesday, 
can, Chicago Inter 


(See Perpetual Calendar, page 63.) 
i 9, 1881 7 2 Si 5 
Ocean, Tribune, and ber 10, 1831? “Answer aturday. 


Give the respective week days of July 4, 1776, 1876, 
and 1076. Answer: Thursday, nesday and Sunday, 


Times, and many (See Perpetual Calendar.) 


other great jour- nut 
pul 
cost, 


OTHERS. 
Farmer—John, I am obliged to discharge you for 
The character 


and scope of the 
work cannot be 


days, which, at $20 per month, amounts to $113.85, 
(See table, page 60.) 


per week? Answer: $8.75, 


Lumberman—Your walnut log measures 24 inches 
Scribner will cut just 400 feet in inch boards, 
but Farmer—My Calculator makes 418 feet, and I. am 
Sanur ea fiat All ita ae and. Tables Bre correct Bad 
. based on scientific principles, hence I expect pay for 
the following ex-| Pi fee (See table, page 56, and rule, page 0.) 
LAG In a joist 2 by 10, 18 feet long, and 


amples, taken from 
2 * 4 in a sill 12 by 14, 28 feet long? Answer: 20, 30, and 
real life; will Zive | 302 square feet, respectively. 
(See table, page b, pus page 20 na B feet 
i i ‘ow many cubie feet in a load of cordwood, 8 fee! 
an idea of its won- long, and 8 Hoot 4 fnchos high and what will It come 
$ to at the rate o' 15 per cord ? newer; 107 cubic 
derful value in the feet, value $2.30. (See table, page 59.) 
J Farmer—I wish to build a’ round cistern to hold 
whole r ange of | about 200 bbls. How large must I dig it? 


y practical calcula- 
tions. 


successfully, 


and 16 feet 


is a rule for finding the contents of a cylindrical body 


I know, to find the dimensions when the gapacity 
only is given, 

FVarmer—Let me see, I think I ean tell by my Caleu- 
ator. Why, yes, here it is on page 57. It must be 9% 
teet in diameter and 12 feet deep. 
aps How much will a square cistern or well hold 4 by 4% 
Answer: $14.24, and 11% feet deep? Answer: 49 barrels. 
(See table, page 15, and rule, page 66,) (See table, page 57, and rule, page 71.) 
What are the contentsof a wagon-bed 10% feet long, 


(See table, page 54, and rule, page 66.) 

ighing 865 Ibs., 
2.80), 

(See table, page 58, and rule, page 66.) 


ear corn 21 bushels, 
Find the capacity of a crib or bin 16 feet long, 7 feet 
ate a na ra feet deep. Answer; 900 bushels, ear corn 
ushels, 
(See table, page 54, and rule, page 71.) 
How many tons of hay can be put in & mow 20 feet 
every way? Answer: About 23 
(See rule, pape 71.) 
How many acres ina field 7 rods long and 82 rods 
wide? Answer: 15 acres. 
(See rule, page 71.) 


lent In United States money, and how much is 
Answer: $11.80, of 81.47% per bushel, 
(See table, page 62.) 


much is that per 
quired to cover the floor of & room 15 by 18?) An- 
ewer; 40 square yards, 
(See rule, page 72.) 
Find how many square yards in the four walls and 
coiling of & room. 18 by 20'and 11 feet high, and, the] his 


We will sead a co 


(See table, page 62.) 


PROBLEMS FOR'THE BANKER. 


lscount till 


can readil 
nearly all 


Is there 


Farmer (usin, 
Mechanic—That is a very difficult problem. There ; mistake homewh 


9 $14? 138 yards; cost of pli 
Farmer—Why, in my Calculator, on page 51, I see Bee rule, page 
that the interest (or bank discount) on $1,000, for 63 How many brick (2x4x$) are res 


lete, useful and 
‘all into the hand 
Tt contains, 


as I never was v 
ngs Dataep ter ; “h ramet sa Pe 

1 vem- | Yet who can beat me in making rapid calculations: 
On what day of the week was Garfield born, Novem. Besides, Thave the satisfaction of knowing that the 
result is‘lways correct. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE MERCHANT. 


Merchant—This is a most elegant hat, and extremely 
PROBLEMS FOR LABORERS, MECHA NIC8, AND cheap at 81,75, They actually cost me 817,50 per dozen, 


have only a few left and will close them out at 


r yard. Answer: 


) 
juired in a 16 inch 


7 
Pauson mie eaeinent ofa building 26 by 42, 8 feet 
igh ? inswer: 

Find the Time and Interest on a note for $345, bear- (See rule, page 72.) 

How many shingles does it take to cover a Epot 88 
teet Jong, ond fhe ah on each aide 14 feet, shingles 
Y 20 0; exposed 4% inches? Answer: 8,512. 
rest will be realized by investing a (See rule, page 72.) 

Mechanic—I think 
valuable book, and would like to have a copy for my 


you have a very convenient and 


Farmer—Yes, indeed; I consider it the most com- 
rofitable Pocket Manual that can 
is one farmer, mechanic, or trades- 
whose property is assessed at $78,750, in order to raise ready Caloulations Papigasntern Ra B ReBrly 39). 000 
2 80 conveniently arranged and simplified, thatany one 
understand and learn how’ to use it in 
usiness transactions, 
‘ore [had my book I depended mostly on others, 
oy good in figures, but now In 
n 


les and methods, 


fact, [have not met a person 


Farmer—Yes, I see that you are making only 20 per 

want of work. You have put in 5 months and 18] Cent. on those, 

Merchant (sur; 

f BONG BY, 

. ; 7 by moving the dec: 

How much will & machinist earn in 8% days at $14 one Place) to the ie: 3 

2e table, , cle, with 20 per cent, profit. 

" pee table Pee ae What ed an article, 

r, and 16 fe 0 80 a8 to make 40 per cen’ 

shown on Paper] in diameter, and 16 feet in length, and according to Gain es Lowa by addin 

cost of an article, and then tak ng off 80 per cent. 
from the selling price ? Anawer, a los 

A merchant bought a horse for $80 and sold him for 

$02, What per cent, did he make by the transastion? 

How many square feet in'a board i inches wide | Answer, 15 per cent. 

sf See rules, page 68.) 


THE FARMER AND THE STOCK SHi!Pp- 


‘prised)—W ho says 20 per cent? 
YY, mm, 


Calculator, on page 68, says, that 


mal point, of the price Bee. dozen, 
tt, gives the price per si 


ingle arti- 


that cost 25 cents, be sold at 
. ¢ Answer, 35 cents, 
40 per cent. to'the 


88 Of 2 per cent. 


PER. , 


(THE FARMER SAVES $10.) 


Stock Shippe: 


Stock Shipper (att 

when the dimensions are known, but none, as far as —You are tight. 

Excuse my mistak 
(See table, page 52, and rule, page 66,) 


THE FARMER AND THE MILLER, 


Farmer—Good morning, sir; Tam in a hurry to-day 
and wish to exchan, 
of Flour can you give to the bushel? 

Miller (after examining the Wheat)—T conve you 
8 feet wide, and 18 inches deep? Answer: 38 bushels, Bt RouRAS OF Flour, You haye just 

Farmer (turning to page \4)—Makes 9 bushels and 40, 
pounds, and entitles me to $29 pounds of Flour, 


INTENDED FOR ALL CLASSES, 
Tt is, however, 
ons. have only a limit 


proctieat th, 
How many yards of car pet, % yard wide, are re- ught twenty years ago. 
h, HODR'S Calculator and. A 


and makes it possible and I 
@ his own calculations and to, 


Your bunch of Hogs weighed 8,360 
lbs., which, at $4.75 per hundred, comes to $149.60. 
Here is a check for the amount. 
his Calculator)—Hold on, there is a 
ere. T make it $150.60, 

ter going over his figures phy 
Here is a $10 bill with your check, 
e. 


my Wheat, How many pounds 


pounds 


ount 
‘armer's Guide and Friend in pl 
r 


ofthe above desoribed KOPP'S' CUMMEROTAL CATOULATOR in 


binding and THE | KD STATES Chie fo 
Farmer—Mr, Banker, I wish to borrow $1,000 for 60 | to take advantage uF ‘is offer which only fobs 
but tf Zop would wait fi fhe sis i u Y 
. wi commod very ti 
must haye even $1,000 to-day, 7, UN 8 1 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 
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LABOR AND WAGE8 IN DUNDEE, (8COTLAND.) 
REPORT BY UNITED STATES CONSUL WELLS. 
From careful inquiry it has been ascer- 
tained that the average wages of the working 
people in this town are for skilled artisans 
$6.87 per week of 54 hours’ work, im the case 
of iron workers, and 51 hours for tradesmen 
connected with house building: Laborers. 
get $4.75 per week for 57 hours, There are 
workmen that make more money weekly ; for 
instance, iron shipbuilders, some. of whom at 
piece work are paid from $11 to $15, and sey+ 
eral others, such as boilermakers, who have 
about $8.50. The earnings stated, however, as 
the average are considered very near the mark, 
In the jute and linen works women in the 
spinning-mill departments make about $2.50, 
and in the weaving factories $3.50 of wages per 
week for 56 hours’ labor. These working peo- 
ple on the whole are but poorly provided for 
in the way of house accommodation. There 
are in Dundee 8,620 houses of only one room 
each, in which there is a population of 23,670 
and 16,187 houses of two rooms, into which 
are crowded 74,874 men, women and children. 
If to these be added the three-roomed houses 
with the people living in them, it shows that 
118,000 of the 140,000 inhabitants of this com- 
mutity live in houses of one to three rooms. 
The rent per year of these houses, which are 
in flats, is, for a house of three rooms, includ- 
ing all taxes and convenience of water there- 
in but not upholding gas, $77.50, and for one 
of two rooms $48. ‘These houses are engaged 
for the yearand rents are payable half-yearly. 
Rents for single-roomed houses are from 60 
to 75 cents per week and payable weekly. 
As, shown, a large portion of the population 
of this manufacturing center live in houses of 
one room and two rooms each, and especially 
upon these denizens the devastation of in- 
fectious diseases almost entirely falls, statis- 
ties proving that amongst them nine-tenths of 
the deaths from fever in this town take place. 
Of the whole population this year 157 per 
10,000 were attacked by infectious diseases, 
of whom rather more than 12 per 10,000 died. 
But among the population living in one and 
two rooms 188 persons per 10,000 were smitten, 
and rather more than 16 per 10,00 died, while 
among the whole of the rest of the population, 
including the people in the three-roomed 
houses, 101 per 10,000 were attacked, and only 
4 per 10,000 died, showing clearly that the 
one; and two-roomed houses’ are great. nur- 
series of disease. Many of these single- 
roomed habitations are wretched in the 
extreme, containing little furniture, and 
occasionally are without even a bed, In 
some of these hovels five or six human beings 
are sheltered, with nothing to lie on but the 
floor, and covering themselves, when they 
have the opportunity, with jute burlaps, 
which they take in to make into hand-sewed 
bags. The sanitary authorities of this town 
do a great deal to cleanse and purify the en- 
twances to, and vicinity of, these vile dens, so 
that they may be kept healthy, but without 
success, as they continually prove to be 
prolific sources of all sorts of contagion, 
which sometimes spreads with virulence 
throughout the whole community. There 
are here and there in Dundee large and 
well-constructed tenements erected in airy 
leealities, in which working people can live 
with some degree of comfort. Sueh homes 
age, however, not 80 numerous as is desirable, 
and the general appearance of many of the 
dwellings is cheerless and squalid, with no 
bright surroundings, and wanting in venti- 
Jation and proper sanitary convenience. It 
is. surprising, considering the way human 
beings are thus huddled together, without 
anything like an adequate supply of fresh 
air and often light, and in the midst of a 
polluted atmosphere, that these poor crea- 
tures continue so vigorous physically and 
cheerful’as they are. This melancholy state 
of matters, it must be admitted, is not due 
altogetherjto the dire poverty of the people, 
but is, undoubtedly, in a great measure, the 
result of improvidence in spending much 
money for intoxicating liquors. It is stated 
that $1,500,000 worth of spirits and beer is 
annually consumed in this town, too much of 
which sum, it is said, is contributed by the 
toiling masses, who ought to be more careful 
of their scanty earnings. Apart from the 
inealculable amount of degradation, misery 
and vice,that intemperance entails on many 
ofthese poor, people, they cannot afford thus 
te squander their hard-won money, but 
should rather deyote it to procuring that 
which would,render their homes more pleas- 
ant and habitable, Although habits which 
are not commendable characterize a portion 
of the working clases of Dundee, yet it is 
Satisfactory to have to report that there is a 
large section of them prudent, economical 
and thrifty, and who manage to save money, 
as shown by the figures of the Dundee Say- 
. ings Bank, chiefly resorted to by them. In 
. 1982 this institution, the funds of which are 
guaranteed by Government, had 22,544 de: 
itors, having at their credit $3,282,815. That 
year there was paid dn $1,408,220, and paid 
out $1,259,820, showing a gain of $148,400. A 


few of these workingmen have sufficient 
means to purchase a house for themselves, 
instead of renting one, but this is seldom done. 
Scarcely any working tradesmen in Dun- 
dee possess homes of their own, on account 
of ground being so expensive within the 
town’s boundary, and to build in the suburbs 
would be inconvenient, as being too far re- 
moved from the workshops. <A pleasing 
feature to be mentioned is the large number 
of old, tried: and faithful employés which are 
numerous amongst these working people. 

Men, and women as well, who have been in 
the same employment for twenty or thirty 
years are not uncommon in Dundee. Sober, 
intelligent, reliable and decent servants are 
respected, esteemed, and their worth duly 
appreciated by employers here, who exert 
themselves to provide abundant and steady 
labor for such. Young people of both sexes 
can readily obtain employment in the jute 
and linen manufactories here. Dundee, 
therefore, attracts workingmen with families 
from surrounding small towns and rural 
districts. Boys and girls under fourteen 
years of age are engaged in these mills as 
half-timers, getting 60 cents per week for 28 
hours work and education for two hours daily 
in the school connected with the mills. Those 
above that age are eligible for full-timers, 
and so can make the average wages already 
noted. Thus, the joint earnings of the 
family enable them tolive pretty comfortably, 
and be well clothed. Indeed, it is noticeable 
that these respectable working people are 
nicely and warmly clad. Many of the factory 
girls overstep this medium and are expen- 
sively and fashionably dressed on Sundays or 
holidays. There are ample facilities for 
education and self-improvement in Dundee. 
Schools ably conducted are numérous and 
provided with everything appertaining to the 
imparting of instruction in all branches of 
knowledge. Still a large number of the 
rising generation are growing up in ignorance 
and crime through not attending these insti- 
tutions for elementary learning. Parents are 
occasionally summoned before the sheriff’s 
court and punished by fine or imprisonment 
for neglecting the education of their children. 
The invariable excuse of these delinquents is 
that they are so poor that they do not have 
the wherewithal to pay the 7 to 12 cents per 
week demand for teacher’s fees, or are un- 
able to furnish their children with clothes to 
properly appear im school. In some cases 
these pleas are too true, especially with 
widows or those in distress. 

The school board try to alleviate these un- 
fortunate people as far as possible by collect- 
ing clothes or money with the object of 
dressing the children, This, however, is only 
but a very partial remedy for the evil. 

Free education, as in the United States, is 
what is required as a means of reaching the 
children of the whole mass of the population, 
so that every child may have a chance to be 
taught to read and write, and thereby be 
more likely to become worthy citizens and 
responsible members of the body politic. 
The inhabitants of Dundee have a free cireu- 
lating and reference library and reading 
room, in which are upwards of 30,000 volumes. 
It is true that the kind of literature mostly 
read is of a light nature, such as novels, 
books on travel, magazines, ete. Works of a 
higher literary character and of a scientific 
and éducative tendency, which abound in 
this collection, are, however, becoming yearly 
more sought after and taken out by the 
general readers, which is an evidence of a 
higher tone and taste prevailing. The 
wealthy in this community show praiseworthy 
public spirit and generosity in giving freely 
of their means for recreation parks, educa- 
tional and general philanthropic purposes 
to benefit their less fortunate citizens. A 
rich lady still living has munificently gifted 
$650,000 to build and endow a university col- 
lege in Dundee, which was opened a week or 
two ago with great eclat. Also, a gentleman, 
recently deceased, donated during his life- 
time upwards of $250,000 for educational and 
benevolent schemes. 

Clothing and Food Prices. The price here fora 
good, well-made,ordinary suit of tweed clothes 
usually worn by workmen when dressed,is $17. 
Coats can be bought for say $9; waist-coats, 
$3.50; trousers, $4.50; and strong boots for $4, 
The cost of the necessaries of life for fairly 
superior qualities is for a four pound loaf of 
wheaten bread 14 cents. In cents, the value 
of the pound of butter is 80, of sugar 7, tea 
75, coffee 40, ham 24, oatmeal 8%, American 
flour 4; European flour 84; fresh beef, home 
fed, 24; American fresh beef, 16; mutton, 
home fed, 20; rice 4; cheese, American and 
European, 14; codfish, salted, 45; potatoes, 1; 
pork, salted, 12; American canned meat or 
beet, 19; milk, per pint, 4; and eggs, per 
dozen, 26, The food of the working classes is 
simple and homely, consisting of, it is under- 


stood, for breakfast porridge made with half 


3-|& pound of oatmeal and supped with half a 


pint of milk, or tea, or coffee, and bread and 
butter, with perhaps either an egg, a bit of 
-bacon, or a herring, 


|to the share of the heads of a family. 


Dinner is frequently Scoteh broth, cooked 
with cabbage, other vegetables, and beef; 
from 4 to 6 ounces of the latter is what falls 
Supper, 
tea or coffee, with bread and butter, some- 
times accompanied with a little delicacy. 
Mill and factory girls who do not reside at 
home but in lodgings or rooms are compelled 
to live more plainly, their wages being insuf- 
ficient to pay rent, clothe themselves, and 
procure to the full extent the kind of fare 
specified. Animal food is therefore more 
rarely on their tables. Dressmakers, millin- 
ers, and shop girls make about as much money 
weekly as the workers in the factories, accord- 
ingly they have to be equally careful in the 
disbursement of their wages; nay, even more 
economical, as they must necessarily dress 
better than those employed in jute works. 
Domestic servants’ wages are from $60 to $75 
per annum, with board. They have less per- 
sonal liberty than the women workers named, 
but housemaids and such like, when in re- 
spectable families, are more generously fed 
and cared for than factory girls, seamstresses 
or shopkeepers, especially when these do not 
live under the parental roof. 

Trade has been on the whole prosperous in 
Dundee during the past year. Working peo- 
ple in all branches of industry have in conse- 
quence had, it may be said, plenty of labor. 
The iron ship building business has been ex- 
ceptionally busy, and the men engaged in it 
have made large wages. ‘The building trade 
has continued languid all through the year, 
but steady and competent masons, house-car- 
penters, etc., could generally find constant 
employment. In closing, no comparison is 
drawn between the condition of the working 
classes in the United States and this country, 
but the facts given are left to tell their own 
tale, WILLARD B. WELLS, Consul. 


FIRE HAZARD OF ELEVATORS. 

Whether rightfully or not, grain elevators 
and warehouses have not been regarded with 
much favor by insurance companies. In this, 
as with many other classes of risks, the expe- 
riencing by insurance companies of heavy 
losses, is largely due to their want of care in 
the selection of risks, and their vicious agen- 
cy system which puts a premium on cére- 
lessness in accepting risks, since the agent 
has little or no care beyond securing his com- 
mission. Nevertheless, figures show that a 
good many elevators burn. 

We have before us the NewYork Chronicle’s 
Fire Tables for nine years, viz.: from 1875 to 
1883, inclusive. From these tables we learn 
that in those nine years 341 elevators were 
burned in the United States, 78 of these fires 
occurring in 1883. In these same nine years 
18 elevators were reported burned in the 
Dominion of Canada. There are reported in 
addition tothe above the destruction of 3 
floating elevators, all of which, we believe 
(though not stated), were at Baltimore. Of 
grain warehouses, 240 were reported burned 
in the United States in the nine years named, 
89 being credited to 1888, while in Canada 35 
were burned in the same period, 6 of which 
were credited to last year. 

Figures like the above would seem to indi- 
cate that the fire hazard has been increasing; 
but the number of fires oeeurringin any class 
of risks is not always a fair measure of the 
fire hazard; fora class of buildings like eleva- 
tors and grain warehouses may be increasing 
in number very rapidly. There were exactly as 
many tanneries burned in the nine years as 
elevators, and within three of as many brew- 
eries. There were twice as many ice-houses 
burned‘and more than twice as many churches, 
four times as many cotton gins, and five times 
as many flour mills. So elevators are not the 
worst risks, by avery large majority.—Ameri- 
can Blevator and Grain Trade. 


MEXICAN CORN BREAD. 

So general and exclusive is the use of In- 
dian corn in Mexico, that were this crop to 
fail one-third to one-Walf, the aboriginal pop- 
ulation would die of starvation, A single 
frost on the 29th of August, 1874, injured the 
young plant, and it is calculated resulted in 
the death of over thirty thousand persons. 
A population of millions is dependent upon 
the success of the crop. Ireland is not so 
dependent upon the potato, and millions in 
India scareely so dependent upon rice as the 
Mexican people are upon maize, now the fore- 
most of ourceréals. The monarch of our prai- 
rie lands and the arbiter of stock exchanges, it 
conceals from all who trace its ancestry, from 
‘even the most persistent botanist, every clew 
to its native valley and form of tropic pro- 
genitor. 

Corn bread or tortilla is made from the grain 
in one establishment, the tortilleria, which is 
mill and bakery combined. Women kneel 
upon the floor of whatresembles a blacksmith 
shop, the inclined rough surface of the lava 
metate before them, Upon this stone they 
place from a tray, handful after handful of 
corn which has been soaked and heated in 
water containing quicklime in solution. This 
alkaline substance lias softened and loosened 
the exterior coating of the grain thatin ordin- 


ary mills produces the bran. With a long, 
round stone held like a rolling-pin, this corn 
is rubbed to a coarse paste, which is pushed, 
as fast as it is deemed sufficiently crushed, 
upon a pine board placed below to receive it. 
This paste now goes to the cake maker, who 
stands near the fire. She takes a small piece 
and holding it in her hands vertically, pats it 
rapidly into a thin disc. This is thrown at 
once upon a hot earthen plate, where it is 
soon thoroughly baked or roasted. é 


WOMAN AND PROTECTION. 

The direct results—or rather the inevitable 
results—of free trade are reduced wages. The 
fruits of cheap wages are poverty, social and 
moral degradation and crime, When the 
workingman’s pay is reduced below a certain 
point he is no longer enabled to support his 
family by his own exertions, but is compelled 
to call upon his wife and children to aid him 
in his task. In free-trade countries where 
wages are lowered below that point, the fam- 
ilies are often compelled to engage in the 
most menial employments, and the women in 
frequent instances are forced into an unnat- 
ural competition with men in the kinds of 
employment suited only to the latter. This is 
the boon which free trade brings to the poor 
man. Cheap goods may be desirable, but 
who would ask for them at the cost of human 
happiness? Who would seek for them, know- 
ing that they were made cheap by the toiland 
labor of women and children? Who would 
ask for cheap goods—the kind of cheap goods 
which the free-trader longs for—when it is 
known that to produce them the wife must be 
dragged from her home to slave in the shop, 
and that childhood must be robbed of its free- 
dom and joys? Free trade is founded on the 
wrecks of domestic peace and happiness, on 
the loss of virtue and honor, on the loss of 
health and happiness of fathers, mothers and 
children, on the loss of everything dear to 
man orwoman. [tis the enemy of the home, 
a foe to virtue, a menace to the peace and 
stability of society. A doctrine that plants 
its foot upon the heart of womanhood, and 
that brings desolation to her home, that tears 
her from her children and forces her to labor 
like a slave, is most foul and pernicious, and 
no wonder it is spurned by nearly every civ- 
ilized country on the globe.—Industrial World, 
(Chicago). 


MONTERICHARD'S PROCESS FOR MAKING BREAD. 
(Translated for the United States Miller.) 

The inventor of this new system of bread- 
making claims that it will insureabout 10 per 
cent. more bread, than the usual method, 
that is, 100 pounds of flour, made into bread 
by the new process, will produce ten pounds 
more bread than if the usual method had been 
employed. 

Taking into consideration the enormous 
amount of bread which is daily being produced 
and consumed, it is evident that this process, 
which is by no means expensive, and requires 
no chemical manipulation, possesses great 
advantages over the old. Aside from this gain 
in quantity, it is said that the bread possesses 
hygienic and digestive qualities not to he 
found in the bread at present in use. Various 
attempts have from time to time been made to 
produce such a result, principally consisting 
in cooking grain or bran in water until it is en- 
tirely broken up, and then subjecting the mass 
to a strong pressure, so as to separate all the 
liquid part. This fluid is then mixed with 
the water used for kneading. his water 
containing gluten is, however, distributed 
unequally through the dough, and evaporates 
entirely during the baking, leaving the gluten 
in parts of the bread, the weight of which is 
increased, but its quality and food value di- 
minished, 

The method in question, on the other hand, 
assimilates the water remaining in the dough, 
producing combinations which increase the 
valueasfood. The results of the two processes 
are, consequently, entirely different; in the 
former case consisting of an inerease of 
weight, in the latter increased production of 
bread. 

The new process does not change the usual 
operations of preparing the dough from the 
flour, and the kneading and baking also re- 
main the same. The difference consists en- 
tirely in employing for mixing a water in 
which a proper amount of grain has been 
boiled. 

Although any kind or quantity of grain can 
be used, the following formula has been found 
to answer the purpose best: Put 100 tbs. of 
cold water in a kettle and immerse therein a 
basket made of wire, containing one quart of 
| grain (wheat is the best), piled loosely, so 

hat itis entirely covered by the water. Then 
boil the grain for about one howr, when the 
basket is removed. “ 

The water thus obtained is cooled to the 
requisite searee and must be used for all the 
operations of baking, in the same quantity as 
usual; but itis of great importance not to 
mix it withany unprepared water, It is, fur- 
ther, necessary to stir it well before using it, 
particularly if it has been prepared for some 
time. 

No matter what the quality of the flour, the 
water prepares in this manner facilitates the 
separation of the sugar and dextrine, while it 
imparts more body to the gluten and the 
starch, which explains the increased amount 


of bread obtained by this new proeess.—.4i 
meine Muehlen-und Maschinen-Industrie-Zei- 


tung. 
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DAYTON, i" é s OHIO. 
Shovel Hage, Runs Easy, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
American Turbine Water Wheel, Seamless, Rounded Corners, Strong and Durable, 
Best Quality French BURR MILLSTONES. 
Sole Agents in Dayton for the sale of >CURVED HEEL. < +Empties Clean.+ 


DU FOUR & CO'S CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Flour and Paper Mill Machinery, Best Chilled or Por- 
celain Rolls for Crushing Wheat 
and Middlings and 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHINGS. Spm 
The AMERICAN TURBINE, as recently improved, is unequalled in the 


power utilized from a given quantity of water, and is decidedly the Best 
Part GATE Water Wheel known. It has also been otherwise greatly improved. 
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New York Office & Salesroom, 
No. 9 Cliff Street. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, SALEM, 0. 
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VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO., 


SOLE BOTTLERS FOR 
JOSEPH SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY’S 


CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, 


Cor. Second and Galena Streets, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 
From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch, molded by our own SPEC 
IAL MACHINERY. Shafting, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs. 

Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 

se Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills. 
{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


~ JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


WATER WHEEL, 


Fine New Pamphlet for 1883. 
The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Per- 
fect Turbine now in use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest 


Wheels, under both the Highext and Lowest Heads in this country. Our 
new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
and 110 Liberty St., New York City 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF RICHMOND'S CELEBRATED a 


Warehouse Receiving Separator, Grain Separator 


AND OAT EXTRACTOR, 


WHEAT SCOURERS, 


——AND—. 


= 


= 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, 
CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING MACHINES. 


Thousands of these Machines are in successful operation, 
both in this country and in Kurope. Correspondence solicited, 


Adjustable rush Smut Machine. 
&@ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGOK, “Ge 


[Please mention this paper when you write.] 


Send for 
Caraiogue 


CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FROM 1-4 to 10,000 LBS. WEIGHT, 


An invaluable substitute for forgings or cast iron requiring three- 
told Rienge: 

Gearing of all kinds, Shoes, Dies, Hammer-Heads, Croas-Heads, for 
Locomotives, etc, 

15,000 Crank Shafts, and 10,000 Gear Wheels of this kind now run- 
ning, Beare. ite superiorsy over all other steel SARS. 

Crank Shafts. Cross-Heads, and Gearing, specialties. 


CASTINGS se cares 


Works, CHESTER, PA. CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., 
[Mention this paper when you write to us.] 407 LIBRARY 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA,, U.8. A. 


STEEL 


We are making the neatest and most 


Feed. The price is low down. 


substantial 6x12 Two and Four Roller Mills, 


smooth and corrugated, ever put on the market. Millers wanting small rolls (as well as 
large), will find ours well made, neat and complete. Every pair has our Patent Automatic 


ADDRESS, ———— 


CASE MFG. COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 


“Sag 8)- 2 


The E. T, Barnum Wire & Iron Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ZA 


ills, Breweries and 
ey @-STEEL TE ED WIRE CLOTH, for 
BOLTING PURPOSES, Wire Office and Co 
Railing, Wrought Iron Fences, Wire Signs, Stable 
Fixtures, Weather Vanes, Roof Cresting, &c. 7 
WIRE AND IRON WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, \ 
MANUWACTURED BY 


{The E,T, Barnum Wire & Iron Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


For Paper and ig eet 


Write for Catalogue, 
‘ani 


‘Milwaukee & Northern Railroad. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE. 


17 Miles the | Shortest Line 


GREEN BAY, 
Oconto, Fort Howard, Depere, Menasha, 
Neenah, and Appleton, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO— 
New London, Grand Rapids, Chippewa Falls, 
Eau Claire, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


The new line to Oconto is now completed, and opens 
to the public the shortest and best route to all points 
on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTIONS, 

AT PLYMOUTH with the Sheboygan and Fond du 
Lac Division Chicago & North-Western R’y for She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac. 

AT FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Railway. 

AT GREEN BAY with Chicago & North Western and 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroads, for all 
points North and West. 


Cc. F. DUTTON, 
Gen’! Sup't. 


The Perfect Feed Box 


F. P. REGAN, 
Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


lt insures a perfectly even distribution of the mid- 
dlings over the entire width of the cloth. Every mil- 
ler will appreciate this. Fits all purifiers. Address, 


CASE MANUFACTURING CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


W. E. CATLIN & CO., 68 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
AGENTS. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us,] 


BIRGE & SMITH, 
PRACTICAL 


MILLWAICATS 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS & ESTIMATES 


MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 


‘True to pattern, sound and solid, of unequalled strength, toughness MILLWORK, MACHIN ERY, ETC. 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Ma- 
chinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 


Corner of East Water and Knapp Sts., 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


GOVERNORS} 32s.) °20c 
‘Wheels Send for Catalogue. Cohoes, N. Y. 
Mill Furnis:. 


Foundrymen & Hach... 
Established 1651. 
Mascrscrums 


MILL STONES. 
Flouring Mill Contractors, 
Send for Pamphlet, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Roll- 
ers for milling pUNpoees, and hold Letters Patent for 
the United States of America, For full particulars 
address as above. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


BURNHAW’S 


IMPROVED 


Standard Turbine 


—I8 THE— 


Best constructed and finished, 
gives better Pereeutagye, more 
Vower, and is sold for leas money, 
er horse power, than any other 
r bine in the world. 
New Pamphlet sent free by 


BURNHAM BROS., YORK, PA. 


PATENTS 


Wecontinue to actas Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
‘Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States 
Canada, Cuba, Borland, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sor- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illustra- 
‘ted weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows the progress of 
Science, is very EU Seat a and has an enormous cir- 

Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 

Publishers of ScreNTI¥FIO AMERICAN, 

87 Park Row, New York 
Hand book about Patents sent free. 


ONSIN : 
wisee’ CENTA 


VANE 


TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 
—BETWEEN— 


MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, 
NEENAH and MENASH. 


WITH 


PARLOR CARS 
through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change 
on Day Trains. 
INWew c& Elegant Sleepers 
from Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 
cago via C., M. & 8t. P. R’y Co., at 9 P. M. 

Also a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah 
attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night. N. B.—This paceras will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at 9 o'clock P, M. 


2 TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 
MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE, 


1 A DAILY TRAIN TO 
Ashland, Dele Superior. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 
from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Falla, 
Ashlan 


culation. 


OSHKOSG, 
A. 


Kau Olatre or 
a,’ Lake Superior. 


‘These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE 
for GRAND KAPIDS, WAUSAU, MERKILL and 
points In CENTRAL WISCONSIN, 
B, N, FINNEY, JAS, BARKER, 

Gen'l Manager, Milwaukee, Gon'| Pass, Agent, Mil, 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


El 


DIMENSIONS OF MILL BUILDINGS, 


For the convenience of millwrights and 
lowing table of dimensions of bui 
to 600 barrels daily, has been. 


given for mi 
may be selected. 


arties desiring to build new mills, the fol- 


ings suitable for mills of various capacities from 50 
prepared. The i Ssaee are taken from actual practice, and 
may be pe upon as being correct. It will be 


noticed that several different sizes are 


is of each capacity, so that the one most suitable for the proposed location 


: § |Dis. from cen-| gc Height of stories from floor to top of floor|Wheat 
S| gf lreripeentoron FF rafters at fowest point.) °°" 8° Fletor | ea 
a rH , og |rafters at point, ’ om MARKS, 
Length: | Cross- | ¢ Sa | Base- | First [Second/Third|Fourth 

& éa wise wise. | 1% ment. | story. | story. |story| story. |Attic) Bush. 

75) 80 x 40° | 14 Ws, |, TH, | MoO gevis 1’ | Small 

100| 42 x 45 | 14 10° | we. | 14 6,000 

100|/85; x 85") 14+ qo | 42, | dae 4,000 | Nospare room: 
*150) 45 x 50! | 12" to | 1 | 14 4,000 | Ample room, 
150| 85 x 65° | 13 ved Gea Ud Fc i Races 4,000 | Nospare room, 
200) 45 x60. | 12° 194 |nag bo! | Fae... 16' || 9,000 |4 Gmple room. 
200) 45 x 50 | 12 TLE fe Gh HASH eves [eeerren 16 | Smait |} NO spare room, 
200) 85 x 80 | 13: 12 10 1 OSTA Mes al enero 16’ | 15,000), |} NO'SparS room. 
250| 50' x 60 | 12 12: Wy tee) at | aor) Pag a8" 48+! 0,000 °| 4 Ample roam. 
250) 45 x55 | 18 | 64) 6 | a | age | ae 8,000,"| 4 NOFRArE root 
250) 38° x 80 | 13 iz 10 Te |» 12" | a4 6,000"'| +80 Aare room. 
300] 50 x 65 | 12° 6%} ay te) ae | aa | aor | | 38. | a4 | 40,000 |} Ample room. | 
800} 48°00" | 18 Aw He.) | 8 1 |) 1B | 14! 1D) AR oen 48} |(76,000,,| 3} Nonara room, 
800) 98! x 90 | 12 OM paR-6G} 1B 2 TN ih Se re 3 ag 15' | 10,000 | j Ample room. 
500] 58 x 80° | 13° ie (AB |" tees] te | nee] 15+ | a4 | 0" | 20,000" |} Ample room, 
+500) 48x 70") MA Pda gee aa fs ae | a5 ECO taser | 15 | Small | >No bin floor, 
B00) 40° x100"| 144, nes St alesosl fee ole Pe cou ene io" | 13,000 | 4 Ample room. 


“This mill can also‘be pit in a building 42x50—same storage. 
+Smallest building: that'this mill can be nh in to advantage; no-bin floor. 


ding, joists lengthwise. 
Corresponding joists:in each floor should be plumb 


Beams are: to run, crosswise of bu 
8x12, 16 inches: from, center-to center. 
above those in floor-helow 


Joists on all floors to be 


Single floorsiin all staties except grinding: floor ‘and basement; the former to have a 


double floor and the basement a cemén 


floor 4 inches thick. 


Roofs flat, tatand grayel,,pitehed narrowest way of building; pitch 4 inch to the foot. 


Rafters 2x6, 16 inehes from center to center. : 


Size of posts in’ basement, 12x12; attic, 8x8; beams under grinding floor, 12x12.— From 


the * Millwright and Engineer.” 


THINGS. WORTH KNOWING, 


Viennese bréad is celebrated. It may in- 
terest you to know something about it. The 
excellence of the bread.is attributedin Vienna 
to three reasons—the oven, the men and the 
yeast. Ithink another may be added, and that 
isthe dryclimate. An ounce of yeast(three dec- 
agrammes) and as:much salt is taken for every 
gallon (one litre) of milk used for the dough. 
The yeast is a Viennese specialty, known as 
“‘St.Marxner Presshefe,” and its composition 
isa secret. It keeps two days in summer and 
a little longer in winter. The ovens are 
heated by wood fires lit inside them during 
four hours; the ashes are then raked out and 
the oven is carefully wiped with wisps of 
damp straw. On the vapor thus generated, 
as well as that produced by the baking of the 
dough, lies the whole art of the-browning and 
the success of the ‘‘semmel.”’ 


Lonpon has altogether ninety-seven public 
breweries, consuming 8,865,740 bushels of 
malt and corn and 81,937,772 lbs. of sugar. 
The Litchfield collection, which includes the 
Burton district, comes next, with forty-eight 
breweries, consuming 6,229,209 bushels of malt 
and corn and 4,325,652 ths. of sugar. Dublin 
is next on the list, with ten breweries, using 
8,093,651 busheis of malt and corn and 862,606 
Ibs. of sugar. The other largest brewing 
centres are Manchester, Edinburgh, Sheffield 
and Warrington, all of which consume up- 
wards of 1,000,000 bushels of malt and corn. 


SAVE GROUND FoR BuCKWHEAT.—There 
is no crop that pays the farmer better in the 
West, thanapatch of buckwheat. Most of the 
flour used in our Western cities made from 
buckwheat, is imported from the Middle and 
Eastern States. This is a needless expense. 
‘The money paid out for it should be kept at 
home, and it could be if the farmers would 
only sow that variety of grain. There is no 
part of the continent that produces better crops 
of buckwheat than the Northwest, It can be 
sowed, harvested and threshed without inter- 
fering with any other work on the farm. After 
all the other spring work is finished it can be 
sowed. After all the wheat, oats, barley and 
rye crops arejharvested, the buckwheat crop 
can be harvested. After all the other grain 
erops are threshed the buckwheat can be 
threshed. So it won’t interfere with the bustle 
and hurry of the farm at all. It has a season 
by itself and ata period when farmers have 
little else to do on the farm. We hold that it 
is theduty of Western farmers to produce any- 
thing incident to the soil and climate, that 
can be profitably raised, especially crops that 
have as much money in them as there is in 
buckwheat, 


Corron Seep HuLus.—It looks like a small 
matter, but the annual cost of cotton waste 
in packing journal boxes amounts to a very 
large sum. It may not be known to railroad 
officials, but the use of cotton seed hulls for 
this purpose is making much progress, and 
while equally as satisfactory ‘in efficiency is 
far less expensive, The cotton-seed oil mill 
is located near the depot, and it would be 
worth the while for them to experiment with 
it, ifnothing more. We see a statement made 
and that, too, from a most reliable source, 
that a leading trunk line has purchased over 


100,000 pounds’ of hulls from the National 
Railway Patent Waste Company within afew 
months. The economical results of the use of 
this packing have been clearly demonstrated. 
A recent careful test gave the following: 

1. An acoGunt having been kept of the cost 
of packing the boxes on one side of a car with 
cotton waste and oil, the boxes on the other 
side of the car with hulls and oil for the same 
length of time, showed the 


‘The cost of cotton waste and oil was... 
‘The cost of cotton-seed hulls and oil was. 


A saving in favor of hulls and oilof,........... 

2. An account having been kept of the cost 
of packing one side of an engine with cotton 
waste and oil, and of packing the boxes on the 
other side of the engine with hulls and oil, 
for the same length of time, showed that 


‘The cost of cotton waste and oil was 
The cost of cotton-seed hulls and oil was. 


A saving in favor of hulls and oil of; 

The above saving is not only in cost of 
hulls as compared with waste, but also in the 
amount of oil used, hulls requiring much less 
oil than waste. 


Srarcu,—The principal grain from which 
starch is manufactured at the present time 
is Indian corn—wheat and potatoes being 
used in limited quantities, 

There are twenty-four factories in the 
United States manufacturing starch from corn, 
Fifteen of these are working under the new 
method or chemical process, and producing 
about two-thirds of the total amount made 
per annum. The balance work by the old 
method, or fermentation process. 

Indiana is the leading State of the Union in 
the production of starch from corn, haying 
eight factories and producing more than one- 
third of the total amount made. 

The total capacity of the mills manufactur- 
ing starch from corn isa trifle over 200,000,000 
pounds per annum. The total number of 
pounds of starch of all kinds exported from 
the United States in the twelve months end- 
ing July 1st, 1888, was 7,083,715. 

The consumption of starch for all purposes 
in the United States is about 150,000,000 pounds 
per annum, or an average of three pounds for 
each person. 


DRILLING AND FILING GLASs.—Glass may 
be readily drilled by using a steel drill hard- 
ened but not drawn at all, wet with spirits of 
turpentine, Run the drill fast and feed light. 
Grind the drill with a long point and plenty 
of clearance, and no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. The operation will be more speedy if 
the turpentine be saturated with camphor 
gum. Witha hard tool, thus lubricated, glass 
can be drilled with small holes, say up to 
three-sixteenths, about as rapidly as cast 
steel. A breast or row drill may be used, care 
being taken to hold the stock steady, so as 
not to break the drill. 

To tile glass, take a twelve-inch mill file, 
single-cut, and wetit with the above solution 
—turpentine saturated with camphor—and 
the work can be shaped as easily and almost 
as fast as if the material were brass. 

To turn in alathe, put a file in the tool stock 
and wet with turpentine and camphor as be- 
fore. To square up glass tubes, put them on 
a hard-wood mandrel, made by driving iron 


rod with centers through a block of cherry, 
chestnut, or, soft maple, and use the flat of a 
single-cut file in the tool post, wet as before. 
Run slow: Large holes may be rapidly cut 
by a tube-shaped steel tool cut like a file on 
the angular surface, or with fine teeth, after 
the manner of a rose bit; great care being 
necessary, of course, to back up the glass 
fairly with lead plates or otherwise, to prevent 
breakage from unequal pressure. This tool 
does not require an extremely fast motion. 
Lubricated as before, neat jobs of boring and 
fitting glass may be made by these simple 
means. The whole secret is in good high steel 
worked low, tempered high, and wet with 
turpentine standing on camphor.—Seientific 
American. 

A Goop LuBricaror.—Castor oil isa good 
lubricator for machinery by reason of its great 
adhesiveness and elasticity. On this account 
itis also comparatively cheap; cheaper in fact, 
than many of the lubricators; axle greases, 
ete., offered for sale, which are often, for the 
sake of increased weight and volume, adul- 
terated with worthless and even deleterious 
substances 

AN AvusTRIAN VIEW OF THE WHEAT 
FIELDS OF THE-WorLD.—The Mississippi 
Valley is now the most extensive wheat field 
of the world, and the produce it yields is not 
only consumed by a large portion of the 
population of the United States, but quanti- 
ties are also sent to Europe, California has 
already reached the highest:point of its pro- 
ducing capacity, and must at an early date be 
expected to yield less, in. consequence of per- 
petual cultivation. having “exhausted the 


land. In addition, to this,walgesin California 
are quite-as high asin thé Mississippi Valley, 
whilst the former place is: more than 3000 
miles distant from the home and foreign 
markets, even if the most. direct railway 
‘route be ‘used—that via. Festland, which 
is likewise the dearest; By water the differ- 
ence in the distance is more than 1,000 miles. 
The wheat fields of Russia are too far away 
to have the advantage of cheap means 
of transport. Nevertheless, they constitute 
a formidable competition to the Mississippi 
district on the European mark Russia 
cannot meet all requirements; therefore, with 
a good harvest and normal rates of transport, 
the English market is ‘assured to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. India, by virtue of her ex- 
tent and the richness of her soil, is capable 
of meeting the extra demand of every country 
in Europe; but agriculture in that country is 
still in a very primitive state, and labor is so 
very cheap that no mechanical appliances are 
used there. America has a great superiority 
in this respect, as by the aid of her machinery 
she can not only work cheaper than India, 
but is also nearer to the European markets, 
India being 6,000 miles, whereas America is 
only 4,000 miles distant from Liverpool. ‘The 
freight from these countries stands in the 
proportion of 9 to 15. India also labors under 
the further disadvantage that when her corn 
is brought to Europe itis subjected to a longer 
sea voyage, which affects it unfavorably. 
Furthermore, the population of the United 
States is growing more rapidly than the har- 
vests, and it is computed that in twenty-two 
years there will be, no surplus, but an ad- 
ditional requirement of 100,000,000 bushels.— 
Oesterreichische Ungarische Mueller Zeitung. 


NEWS. 


The North Star Iron Works of Minneapolis are doing 
f very prosperous business. 


A new belt drive for roller mills is being introduced 


in the Anchor Mills at Minneapolis. 
Lawson & Bell, millers at Gallipolis, O0., have 
failed. Liabilities reported at $25,000; assets $20,000. 
BurNnEvD—Dewey & Williams grist-mill at Water- 
ford, Pa,, March 26th. Partially insured, 


Wike & Perry, Barry, [ll., have lately started up 
their mill on the Case system with satisfactory result. 

The Case Mfg. Co,, Columbus, O., have an addi- 
tional order for four pair rolls, J. M, & H; C, Allen, 
Grafton, Ill. 


The Case Mfg, Co., Columbus, O., have an order 
from Uiley, Brookville, Ohio, for breaks, rolls, 
purifiers, ete. 


J. H, Townshend & Co's two mills at Stillwater, 
Minn., are running to full capacity turning out 650 
barrels of flour per day. 


Wilford & Northway of Minneapolis have taken the 
contract to build a 100 barrel roller mill for Iray 
Pederson at Eltrick, Wis. 


Messrs. Wike & Perry of Barry, [l., have changed 
their mill over from the stone system to the case 
gradual reduction system, 


James Veatch & Son are remodeling their mill at 
Redmond, Il,, with machinery from Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co,, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘The Case Mfg. Co,, Columbus, 0., have an order 
from E. J, Sourwine, Republic, Ohio, for two pair 
rolls with patent automatic, 


Logan Bros, & Co., Shaklyville, Pa., have ordered 
one pair rolls with patent automatic feed from the 
Case Mfg, Co., Columbus, 0, 


A three-run new process mill ig being built at Dub- 
Un, Tex., using machinery made by Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind, 


Burnep—April 22, the stone flour mills at Wilson, 
Ks., with 2,000 bushels of grain, Cause unknown. 
Loss $30,000, Insurance $12,000, 

» Hardesty Bros., bei O., have ordered a 
patent automatic feed ie Case Mfg, Co, to be 
placed on their ‘Downton” rolls. 


‘The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an order 
from the Edgerton Mill Co., Edgerton, Kans., for 
breaks, rolls and centrifugal reels. 


A boiler in Bathrick’s mill at Davison Station, 
exploded on the 17th, killing the engineer and fatally 
injuring the son of the proprietor. 


Thos. Robinson & Son (Limited), Rockdale, Eng- 
land, have ordered twelve additional sets of rolls from 
the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


Bowen Bros. are having a three-run steam mill 
outfit made for them by Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
which will be set up at Maysville, Ind. 

‘Hardesty Bros., Columbus, Ohio, have ordered 
from the Case Mfg. Co. four roller “Bismarck” frame 
placing init their Stout mills and Temple rolls. 

The Case Mfg, Co., Columbus, Ohio have an order 
from Mitchell & Scruggs, Dallas, Tex., for a No. 
1 double purifier, to be shipped to Terrell, Tex. 

Lessig & Co., of Ashland, Penn., are building an 
80-barrel roller mill, and Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., are making all the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

Basher, Hepner & Leedy, of Longmont, Colo., have 
ordered a large amount of machinery of Nordyke & 
Marmon ©o., of Indianapolis, Ind., for improving 
their mill. 


MeAnnally, Raney & Co., of Sipe Springs, Tex., are 
building a two-run custom mill and procured their 
machinery from Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

J.L, Bibn of Tiffin, 0,; is building a one-run custom 
mill driven by steam, and has selected his machinery 
from Nordyke & Marmon’s mill building establish- 
ment at Indianapolis, Ind, 

A Western agent of the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, recently sold thi six pairs of rolls in one 
week, besides selling other machinery of their manu- 
facture in proportion, 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an order 
from the Darling Mill Co., Freemont, Mich,, for 1 
No. 1 double and 1 No. 1 single purifier,1 bolting chest 
and other machinery. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have.an order 
from E, 8. MeChatic, Rossville, Kans., for one 
“Little Giant’ break machine and sealper combined 
making three separations, 


The Mfg, Co., Columbus, Ohio, have lately re- 
model-d the mill of D, B, Stewart, Athens, Ohio, to 
the gradual reduction system. The mill has lately 
started up with good results, 


The Case Mfg, Co., Columbus, Ohio, have lately re- 
ceived an order from the Victor Mill Co., Shelbyville, 
Tenn., for eight pairs of rolls with patent automatic 
feed and 1 No, 1 double purifier. 


A 7-barrel roller mill is being built near Gibbon, 
Neb., for J. N. Davis & Bro., old millers in that local- 
ity. Their entire contract is placed with Nordyke & 
Marmon Co.,, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The flouring mill of W. ©. Hall, at Brazil, Ind., is 
being changed to the roller sy: » using rolls and 
other machinery made especially for him by Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The millof W. 8. Hall, of St City, Neb., and W. 
H. Patterson, of Smithville, Mo., are undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs with machinery from Nordyke & 
Marmon’s shops at Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an order 
P. H. McHale, St. Marys, Kans., for one “Little 
Giant’ break machine and scalper, making three 
separations and one No. 1 single purifier. 

The Case Mfg. Co,, Columbus, 0., have lately re- 
cetved an order from Adam Simpson, Owatona, 
Minn., for 7 pairs of rolls and one three roll break 
machine all to have their patent automatic feed, 


A Detroit company claims to have hauled the 
greatest weight ever moved on wheels in the United 
States. It was a boiler weighing 35 tons, designed for 
asteam barge, and it took 16 heavy draught horses to 
pull it, 


The Brownwood Mill Co. of Brownwood, Tex., have 
organized to build a 200-barrel roller steam mill, and 
the machinery for the entire outfit is being shipped 
from Nordyke & Marmon ¢o.'s mill works at Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

McDowell & Basye, of Simpsonville, Ky., are re- 
placing their burned mill with a first-class roller mill 
of 100 barrels capacity, and their rolls ‘and other 
machinery are being made by Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The mills of Haworth, Smock & Co, Dill & Son, and 
Evans & Sohl, all of Noblesville, Ind., are being re- 
modeled to the system of gradual reduction and the 
machinery comes from Nordyke & Marmon Co,’s 
works, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Case Mfg. Co.,Columbus, 0., have lately taken 
the contract of the Peckler Milling Co., St. Jacobs, 
fll., for full line of breaks, rolls, purifiers, centri- 
fugals, scalpers, ete,, for a complete gradual reduc- 
tion mill on the Case system, 

Curry & Glover are building a 75-barrel mill at 
Aurora, Neb., and Nordyke & Marmon ©o., of In. 
dianapolis, are furnishing their machinery, Fr. Ha- 
genmeister, of the same town, has also ordered a 
three-run mill of the same firm, 


E. M. Britts, Verndale, Minn., has concluded to 
remodel his mill to the rollersystemand after care- 
fully investigating the different systems has placed 
his order with the Case Mfg, Co. for a full line of 
breaks, rolls, purifiers,centrifugals, scalpers,ete.,for 
a complete gradual reduction. mill on the Case 
system. 

Mr, Gillet, manager of the Societe de Construction 
de Passy-Paris, 14 rue du Ranelagh the agent of Ganz 
roller-mills in France has since the recent experi- 
ments in milling by the Paris Syndicate received 
orders for remodeling the mills owned by Mr, 
Dubray, Mr, Cadet, Joset fréres, Lallemand Wan- 
nant, Peugeat and Benoit freres. 


J, ©. Haust, miller for Ino Bidwell of Chico, Cal., in 
a recent letter to the Case Mfg. Co, says: “We have 
been running the Little Giant Break machine scalper 
nearly two years making the first break for 150 bbls, 
flour per day (twenty-four hours) and it has not cost 
us five cents for repairs, and I don't believe there is 
any other machine that makes a better break.” 


The following millers have lately sent in their or- 
ders to the Eureka Mfg. Co, of Rock Falls, Ils., for 
Becker wheat brushes: Russell & Bailey, Wetmore, 
Kans.; Whistler & Harbarger, Mackinaw, Ills,; Wil, 
son Davis, Galesville, Wis.; N. Belymer &Son, Fair- 
field, Ils.; L, D. Short & Co., Kerndon, Mo.; 0. 
Wetsch, Elmore, Ohio; Goodale & Co, Delhi, Mich 
Loudenslager & Borner, Loudensville, W. V.; T. H. 
Coley, Eldora, Ils.; Rolla Mill Co., Rolla, Mo, 


12 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


4 It is the open secrets,” says ya Oaslyle, “that “TRIU M PH” CORN SH E LLER| 

the Hon fail to tend... isis tobele E R 

saa frisin thes oontimanity owstiook, cima CAPACITY OR RK N : T. , 
= 


looking into the distance for the succor which | 2000 BUSHELS PER DAY, 
lies in their own immediate surroundings, to Shells wet or dry corn. A Steam Power Roller Mill with capacity of 6500 barrels per 
day. Has all modern improvements. A competent miller with rea- 


HE: fa the dt ig Seas their own capa-| Cumapesr AND Bret SuELiEr. ! 
city. Lo those richer, ‘stronger or wiser for! PAIGE MANUF'G CO., sonable capital will find it to his advantage to investigate. 
Address, 


the power abiding in their own strong hands, 

to the wide world for the opportunities hidden | No. 12 Fourth St., Painesville, 0. 
in their own neighborhood. We cannot learn 
too soon nor too well, that in ourselves is 
lodged whatever force is needed to send us 
along the path of a successful life; that close 
to us is the work which our hands are to do, 
and that right before our feet lies the path in 
which we are to walk.” 


PARTNER WANTED To pin he Ral E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


iy now a first-class arn Water power Custom and 116 and 118 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Merchant Mill. Building an one B4x44 ft., thre 

Sree Per iteaito cos pad Gi ae built mull in 
he 8 ‘or its size; never fa: a ‘er; de 

lightfully located in a village hea? R. R ation at MILL OWNERS AND ENGINEERS will please take notice of the fact that the 

outlet of lake 8 miles long 1% wide, with a river run- 


ning through it. Can buy abundance of choice wheat 
at mill door, so as to be able to deliver flour in Mil- 
waukee at 80 cents per barrel less than taal) 
mills can produce it. Good run of Custom, and r 
sale for all offal and feed at retail prices, "To the Is a perfect agi Cleaner in every respect and is guaranteed to remove ALL scale without foaming 
right man a bargain will be offered. For further par-| or injury to the plates. We solicit your correspondence. Send for circular and directions. 
Henary address in sealed envelope, MA IRON ei 


BUCK, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. ay” WESTERN SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE A good two-run Water-power 

* Mill. Frame dam, two dwellings, 
two barns, and 114 acres of land. Situated eight miles 
south of Ste Genevieve and ten miles west of St. 
Marys, five miles east of Cornwall Copper Mines. 
A BARGAIN. Write at once or call, Address, RIGDON 
BROS., Ste Genevieve, Mo. 


In the year 1880 we furnished a mill 
in the State of Michigan, with Twelve 
pairs of Steven's rolls. After running 
constantly night and day until Aug. 3, 
1883, the mill was burned and the rolls 
were more or less seriously damaged. 
The rolls and frames were sent to us for 
repairs. Twelve pairs were re-ground 
and re-corrugated, The frames, which 
were of our earliest pattern, were put 
in as good order as possible, and new 
housings wrnished. In this condition 
we returned the mills to the owners. 
Subsequently, we are credibly informed, 
the mills were sold to a Mill Furnishing 
House in Indiana, which is now offering | 
these same mills us “‘new Stevens Double 
Roller Mills.’ This isa frawd upon us 
and the public. 

If anyone wants a line of SECOND- 
HAND Steven’s Roller Mills we can re-~ 
commend the above lot consisting of six 
double mills, For NEW MILLS apply 
to us or our authorized agents. F: 

THE JOHN T. NOYE MFG. CO., For CGrcutars AND Prict Lists ADDRESS 
Buffalo, N. ¥. wy, c 
Beware of Second-hand Stevens Roller T a G EO. - S) M ITH M I DDL | N G ~) PU RI FI E R CO,, 


Mills offered by one of owr competitors. JACKSON, MICHIGAN. U.S.A. 


They were made in 1881 and have 
since passed through a fire. 


NOTICE. 
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Denver, Cot., Apr. 15, 1884. 

To Whom It May Concern:—We make the following voluntary statement as a just testimony 
to the r merit of a worthy machine. In 1881 we bought of the Case cea Co. of Columbus, ©), 
EEE === two of their No. 1 Double Puri- = 
fiers, which we used in our old 
mill with great satisfaction. 
When we built our new 600 Bbl. 
mill we equipped it with 6 No. 1 
Double Case Purifiers and two of 
another make, which we were 
induced to put in against our 
judgment. We accompany this 
statement with our order for two 
additional No. 1 Double Case 
Purifiers, ong of which will dis- 
place BoTH THE OBJECTIONABLE 
MACHINES. This gives us 8 Double 
SSS = === Case Purifiers, equal in capacity’ = 

to me einen aibale maistitnes We want no other Purifier in our mill, “We alge Take a This: pistes 

ment, viz: ‘That we have lately put the “Vibratory Automatic Feed,” now so well and favorably 

known to all millers, on 60 Pairs of Rolls. This Feed is so important a feature with us that we 


would about as soon quit milling as discontinue its use. J..K. MULLEN: & Co. 


None but the Rolls manufactured by the Case Mf’g Co., are Address, 


authorized to use the a aibehy Prien adele i TH E CAS E M P G CG, Col UMBUS, (). 


If you want a full Roller Mill or a single machine, write us. 
We will | give you our advice free of cost. Wm. E. Catlin & Co., Gen’! Agents, Chicks, | Ill, 


Minto, Dak., is to have a new 12-barrel roller 
mill, 

The citizens of Westbourne, Man., offera bonus for 
a grist mill, 2 

Webster, Dak., wants mill; also a machine shop 
and foundry, ; 

There is a fine opening for a 50-barrel roller mill at 
Gladstone, Man. 

A flouring mill is wanted at Andover, Dak., says an 
exchange; the country will support ft. 


Wm. Annesser, of Ottawa, 0., intends building a 
large three-story brick mill this spring. 

J. F. Crowl, » millowner of Montpelier, O., will 
build a %5-barrel roller mill at Reading, Mich. 

Brandon, Minn., has subsoribed $500 toward procur- 
ing @ grist and saw mill combined at that place. 

‘The mill of Kline, McDonald & Hall, at Horseheads, 
N. Y., burned recently, Loss $20,000; partly insured. 

The Case Mfg, Co., Columbus, 0., have Just shipped 
Geo. L. Hays, Piketon, Ohio, two additional pair of 
rolls. 

Busby & Sons, Lebanon, Indiana, have lately 
started up their mill on the Case gradual reduction 
system, 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from Jucob Rohit’, Mansfield, Ind., for breaks, rolls, 
scalpers, ete. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an addi- 
tional order from Park & Bison, Sidney, Ill., for one 
centrifugal reel. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from P. M. Weist, Peney Creek, Md., for breaks, 
rolls, purifiers, ete. 

Morenci, Mich., wants a roller mill and offers $3,000 
to any person who will construct a mill of that descrip- 
tion in that village. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from Jonathan Gregson, Austin, Minn., for one ad- 
ditional pair of rolls. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from Thos. H. Mosier, Springville, Mich., for one ad- 

* ditional pair of rolls. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have lately 
shipped an additional No. 1 double purifier to G. C. 
Geeting, Altamont, Til. 

Shaner, Knott & Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., are putting 
in an additional pair of rolls furnished by the Case 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an ad- 
ditional order from Chas. Semmern, Belmont, Wis., 
for one centrifugal reel. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have lately ship- 
ped A. H. Fairchild & Son, North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
one No, 1 double purifier. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from C. Master, East Liverpool, 0., for two pair rolls, 
with patent automatic feed, 

D. F. Robinson, Georgetown, D. C., has ordered a 
patent automatic feed for his “Allis” rolls from the 
Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
trom G. D, Baker, Montrose, Mo., for one patent auto- 
matic feed box for his purifier, 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an order 
from G, W. Brown, Roseville, Ohio, for two pair 
rolls with patent automatic feed. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have an order, 
from Klingerhoffer & Sigg, Florida, Ohio, for two pair 
rolls with patent automatic feed, 


RK. P. Moore, Talona, Ill., has placed his order with 
the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, for two pair 
rolls with patent automatic feed. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from Slitt and Middlekamp, South Pueblo, Col., for 
breaks, rolls, purifiers, scalpers, ete. 


The flouring mills of Rambo, Bros. at Dresden, O. 
were destroyed by fire on the 5th inst. Loss, $50,000 
insurance $35,000, in several companies. 


‘The W. P. Huffinan Implement Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
have ordered two pair rolls with patent automatic 
feed from the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Hanna, Mouldin & Co., are having built for them at 


Oakland, Ind., an 80-barrel roller mill using Nordyke 
& Marmon's machinery/made at Indfanapolis; Ind. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from D. F. Robinson, Georgetown, D. C., for two 
patent automatic feed boxes for his Smith purifiers. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have the order 
of Adam Simpson, Owatonna, Minn., for one three roll 
break machine and 6 pair of rolls with patent auto- 
matic feed, 

‘The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, are furnishing 
H. T, Holiday, Rapidan, Va., with 4 pair rolls with 
patent automatic feed, centrifugal reels and other 
machiner y. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have an order 
from the Richmond City Mill Works, Richmond, Ind., 
for two pair rolls to be shipped to G. W. Gray, North 
Freedom, Wis. 

The Case Mfg. Co,, Columbus, O., have lately ship- 


ped the Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kans., 
one “Little Giant” break machine and scalper making 
three separations. 

The Case Mtg. Co., Columbus, O., have an order 
from Kerfoot Bros., Des Moines, Iowa, for one 
“Little Giant’’ machine and four pair rolls with pat- 
tent automatic feed. 


THE UNITED §S 


Robt. Christian is building atwo-run water mill at 
New Canton, Tenn., using machinery made by Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co.,af Indianapolis, which is being set 
upby Mr. John R. Creasy. 


Jacob Wiessmann, Clintonville, Ohio, is making 
some changes in his mill, putting in two pair rolls 
with patent automatic feed, furnished by the Case 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 


The Beall Engine, Boiler and Machine Works at 
Cumberland, Md., report business good. They are 
meeting with a good demand for their new Keystone 
roller mill, recently introduced. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order 
from Peter Miller, Sparta, Wis., for one double three 
roll break machine, four pair rolls with patent auto- 
matic feed, centrifugal reels, etc. 


Oelze Bros., of Cloverport, Ky., are among the 
latest to adopt the roller system, their contract for a 
complete overhauling having been awarded to Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Northwestern Milling Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have filed articles of incorporation, The incorpora- 
tors are Frederick Kuecker, William Kuecker, and 
Thomas Abrighton. Capital stock $7,500. 


Carter & Emmons, of Celino, Tenn., who met with 
the loss of a fine flouring mill last fall, have con- 
tracted with Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., for a %-barrel’roller mill outfit of improved 
style. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an order 
from A. F. Ordway & Son, Beaver Dam, Wis., for one 
three roll break machine and six pair of rolls to be 
placed in the mill of Fred. Dehne & Bros., Hustis- 
ford, Wis. 


Capt. F. M. Drake, Waldo, O., writes the Case Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio: “The automatic feed I bought 
of you for my ‘Odell’ rolls is at work and doing No. 1. 
I think it is the finest thing for feeding middlings I 
ever saw.” 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have lately 
taken the contract of S. M. Winger & Bro., Lincoln, 
Mo., for a full line of breaks, rolls, purifiers, centri- 
fugals, ete., for a complete gradual reduction mill on 
the Case system. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have lately 
been awarded the contract of W. W. Bristol, Girard, 
Ill., for'a full outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, centri- 
fugals, ete., for a complete gradual reduction mill on 
the Case system, 


‘The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have been award- 
ed the contract of G. C. Harvey, Canton, Ohio, for a 
full line of breaks, rolls, purifiers, centrifugals, 
scalpers, ete., for a complete gradual reduction mill 
on the Case system. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have been 
awarded the contract of Moote & Murphey, Oak 
Grove, Mo.,. for a complete outfit of breaks, rolls, 
purifiers, scalpers, etc., for a gradual reduction mill 
on the “Case” system 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have been 
awarded the contract of Peter Gillespie, Northville, 
Mich., for acomplete outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, 
centrifugals, scalpers, etc., for a full gradual reduc- 
tion mill on the “Case” system, 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have been 
awarded the contract of the Peckler Milling Co., St. 
Jacobs, lll,, for a full line of breaks, rolls, purifiers, 
centrifugals, scalpers, etc., for a complete gradual 
reduction mill on the “Case” system, 


The prominent mill-builders, Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., have just completed a 100- 
barrel mill, at St. Paul, Neb., for H. ©. Metealf, and 
have commenced upon a similar mill on the roller 
system for Crow & Leftwich of the same town. 


J.T. Brimfield, Harden, Mo., after carefully inyes- 
tigating the different systems of gradual reduction 
has placed his order with the Case Mfg. Vo., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for a full outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, 
centrifugals, scalpers ete., for a full roller mill. 


Mr. J. F. Littrell of the Geo. T, Smith Purifier Co., 
furnished the plans for Ardinger & Cress’ new mill at 
Greenfield, Ill. This mill will be an exclusive centri- 
fugal mill, not a single bolting chest being used. Five 
centrifugals and four purifiers will do the work. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have been 
awarded the contract of D. L. Urossman, Williams- 
town, Mich., for a full gradual reduction mill on the 
Case system using nine pair of rolls in connection 
with their breaks, purifiers, scalpers, centrifugals, 
ete. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have been 
awarded the contract of E. K. Stratton, Greensboro, 
Ind., for a complete outtit for a full gradual reduction 
mill on the Case system, using ten pair of rolls in con- 
nection with their breaks, purifiers, scalpers, centri- 
fugals, ete. 

John Almquist, fa miller employed in the Goodhue 
Mill at Cannon Falls, Minn., on the 14th inst, was 
caught in the gearing of a set of rolls and his left 
arm crushed in a fearful manner. He was extricated 
with great difficulty. It is miraculous that he was 
not instantly killed. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, report that 
they are crowded to their utmost capacity with orders 
for their specialties and have been compelled to 
erect a large addition to their factory which will in- 
crease their capacity almost one-third. This will en- 
able them to fill orders more promptly. They report 
the outlook for a large trade this season as very 
flattering, Their order book shows an increase of 
orders for March, of almost 50 per cent. over the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


Ease of Operation, Effective Duty, Close Regulation, |" 
In Quick Starting up to Speed, 
Uniformity of Speed and Economy of Fuel. 


Tue CUMMER AUTOMATI 


Is Unequalled in 


TATES MILLER. 


The boiler in the grist mill of D. P. Bathbrick, 
Davidson Station, Mich.. exploded April 18th, fatally 
injuring the engineer, John Miller. The miller, John 
Bathbrick, was slightly injuredabout the head, Will 
Hall was hurt about the face and arms. Another 
man was hurt about the head. The mill was wrecked. 

The O. K. flouring mill at Litchfield, Tl., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 15th inst. The twoupper stories 
were wrecked by the flames before they could be ex- 
tinguished by the fire department. The building, 
machinery and contents were valued at $18,000 on 
which there is an insurance of $9,500. The mill had 
been standing idle for some days, and the cause of 
the fire is a mystery. 

Orders received by Messrs, Allis & Co. during the 
past month: 

W. H. C. Kemp, Williamsport, Ind., a Gray's noise- 
less belt roller mill. 

Frank Newman, Dorr Center, Mich., a Gray’s noise- 
jess belt roller mill. 

Work on the new mill of Eckhart & Swan, at Chi- 
cago, is progressing favorably and the mill will soon 
be finished. 

From Messrs. Johnson & Jarrett, Des Moines, Towa, 
8 Gray's noiseless belt roller mill for Messrs. Setzer & 
Conard, Kellogg, Iowa. 

From Messrs. Bass’ Foundry and Machine Works, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., a Gray’s noiseless belt roller mill 
for J. E. Young, Alexandria, Ind. 

From Bradford Mill Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, twelve 
pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames for a 
job they have under construction. 

Clay County Milling Co., of Liberty, Mo., have 
placed contracts with Messrs. Allis & Co., for a com- 
plete roller plant for their mill, and will use ten pair 


of the celebrated Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt 
frames. 


Eagle Mill Co., McPherson, Kas., have contracted 
with Messrs. Allis & Co., for a No. 2 four-break redue- 
tion machine, six pair Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless 
belt frames, 12x30 Reynolds’ Corliss engine; in fact, 
& complete outfit for a new mill. 


From Messrs. Richards & Butler, Indianapolis: Four 
pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames for B. 
0. Carpenter, Perrysville, Ind. Eight pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames for Messrs. Gail 
& Huntington, Cumberland, Ind. 


The new mill of the E. V. White Milling Co., at 
Leavenworth, has recently started up and 1s doing 
very fine work. Everything worked from the start 
without a single hitch, speaking well for Messrs. 
Allis & Co., who planned and built the mill. 


From the Great Western Mfg, Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas: 

Two pair Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames 
for J. 8. Shipman, Elmdale, Kas. Two pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames, for Messrs, 
Strohwig, Rogers & Brown, Marion, Kas. Eleven 
pairs of Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames 
for a job they have under construction. Also eighteen 
pairs for mills they are remodeling to the roller 
system. 

From the Richmond City Mill Works, Richmond: 
Twelve pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt 
frames for Messrs. A. R. Logan & Co., Shelbyville, Ky. 
Six pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames 
for J. A. Burns, New Providence, Ind. Ten pairs 
Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames for J. B, 
Little, Franklin, Tenn. A Gray's noiseless belt roller 
mill for one of their customers. 


From Messrs. Willford & Northway, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: A Gray's noiseless belt roller mill for the Du 
Quoin Mill Co., Du Quoin, ll. Six pairs Allis rolls in 
Gray's noiseless belt frames for Nelson Story, Boze- 
man, M. T. A Gray's noiseless belt roller mill for E. D. 
Munger, Kilbourn City, Wis. A Gray's noiseless belt 
rotler mill for Messrs. Klaus, Fox & Co., Jamestown, 
D.'T. A Gray's noiseless belt roller mill for W. H. Maes, 
Brookings, D.T. A Gray's noiseless belt roller mill 
for Messrs. Ackerman Bros., Young America, Minn, 
Eight pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames 
for Messrs. Wheeler & Rogers, Wyocena, Wis. 


From Messrs. Wolf & Hamaker, Allentown, Pa.: 

Ten pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames 
for T. T. Poole, Lambertsville, N. J. Twelve pairs 
Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames for the 
estate of Sam. Laubach, Copley Station, Pa. Twelve 
pairs Allis rolls in Gray’s noiseless belt frames for 
Messrs. A. Pardee & Co., Hazleton, Pa. Eight pairs 
Allis rolls in Gray's. noiseless belt frames for Jno. 
Prizer, Lamberton, Pa. Tén pairs Allis rollsin Gray's 
noiseless belt frames for Messrs, D. Scheappe & Co., 
Tamaqua, Pa, Ten pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noise- 
less belt frames for David Zehn, Tamaqua, Pa. A 
Gray's noiseless belt roller mill for C. H. Kable, Tren- 
ton, W. Va. 


Rogers Bros., Bristol, Pa., a Gray's noiseless belt 
roller mill, 


A. D. Bose, Bismarck, Mo., a Gray's noiseless belt 
roller mill. 

H. Holstein, Roselle, Ill., a No. 2 four-break reduc- 
tion machine. 

McEachrow & Co., Wausau, Wis., a Gray's noiseless 
belt roller mill, 

Laughry Bros,, Monticello, Ind., a Gray's noiseless 
belt roller mill. 

W. C. Woodyear, Baltimore, Md., a Gray's noiseless 
belt roller mill. 

Keynes & Wellman, Logan, Ohio, a Gray's noiseless 
belt roller mill. 

W. Johnson & Co., Marshall, Mo., a Gray's noiseless 


Schwarting & Co., Walcott, Iowa, a Gray's noiseless 
belt roller mill. 


Appleton Mill Co., Appleton, Minn., aGray's noise- 
less belt roller mill, 

A. Henshaw & Co., Marcus, Iowa, a Gray's noise- 
less belt roller mill. 

H. E. Brooks & Co., Isinours, Minn., a Gray's noise- 
less belt roller mill. 


Pierce Mill Co., Pierce, Neb., another Gray's noise- 
less belt roller mill. 


Homer Baldwin, Youngstown, Pa., a Gray's noises 
less belt roller mill. 

J. Essmueller & Co., St. Louis, Mo., a Gray's noise- 
less belt roller mill. 

B. F. Crossett & Co., Janesville, Wis., a Gray's 
noiseless belt roller mill. 

Dan. Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., a Gray's 
noiseless belt roller mill, 

Ruffin, McDaniel & Co., Carthage, Mo., two porcelain 
roller mills with belt drive. 

T. Trenchard, Fairton, N.J., four pairs Allis rolls in 
Gray's noiseless belt frames. 

Kell Long, New Haven, Pa., six pairs Allis rolls in 
Gray's noiseless belt frames. 

D. F. Gump, Chicago, 0l., four pairs Allis rolls in 
Gray's noiseless belt frames, 

Messrs. J. K. Mueller & Co., Denver, Col., another 
Gray's noiseless belt roller mill. 

W. A. Huffmann Imp. Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, a 
Gray’s noiseless belt roller mill. 

Messrs. Allis & Co. have also received the following 
orders from the trade generally: 

L. V. Rathbun, Rochester, N. Y., one porcelain 
roller mill with Gray's belt drive. 

Wilton Mill & Elevator Co., Wilton, Jowa, a por- 
celain roller mill in Gray's frame. 

Slater Mill Co., Blanchester, Ohio, seven pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames. 

Mr. Jno. Craggs. Walworth, N. Y., eight pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames, etc. 

T. 0. Kilbourn, Washington, Minn., a porcelain 
roller mill with Gray’s noiseless belt drive, 

Clement, Hulme & Kelly, West Bend, Kas., four 
pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames. 

Miller Bros. & Mitchell, Montreal, Can., a Gray's 
noiseless belt roller mill for one of their customers. 


Messrs. Geo. V. Hecker & Co., New York City, 
thirteen pair porcelain rolls in Gray's noiseless belt 
frames. 

Jones & Co., New York City, forty-six pairs Allis 
rolls, part in Gray's noiseless belt frames, four 
purifiers, ete. 

L. Glass, Ft, Atkinson, Iowa, a No. 2 four-break 
reduction machine, four pairs{of Allis rolls in Gray's 
noiseless belt frames, ete. 

Duncan, House & Dawson, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, a No. 2 
four-break reduction machine, four puirs Allis rolls 
in Gray's noiseless belt frames, ete. 

M. 8. Fisher, Bonham, Texas, fourteen pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames, and special 
machinery to put the mill on the full roller system. 

Messrs. B. Maxwell & Son, Sidney, Ohio, have con- 
tracted with Messrs. Allis & Co. for six pairs of the 
celebrated Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames. 

Hawkeye Milling Co., Irwin, Pa., ten pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames, and full outfit of 
machinery necessary to remodel the mill to the roller 
system. 

The Albion Milling Co., Albion, Mich., are putting 
up a complete model roller mill, and will use fourteen 
pairs of the celebrated Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless 
belt frames. 

For various mills in San Francisco and on the 
Pacific coast, through the branch house, Mr. J. R. 
Cross, Manager, sixty-four pairs Allis rolls in Gray's 
noiseless belt frames. 


Messrs. Commins & Allen, Akron, Ohio, have con- 
tracted with Messrs. Allis & Co. for the additional 
roller mills to increase their capacity, also for a 
Reynolds’ Corliss engine. 

Messrs. Luney Bros. & Co., Dennison, Iowa, have 
contracted with Messrs. Allis & Co., for eight pairs 
Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames and other 
machinery to refit their mill to the roller system. 

Messrs. W. L. Kidder & Sons, Terre Haute, Ind., 
have contracted with Messrs. Allis & Co. for twelve 
pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames, Gray 
purifier, ete., to put his mill on the roller system. 


C. Asmuth, Brandon, Wis., has contracted with 
Messrs. Allis & Co., for the machinery necessary to 
remodel his mill, including a full line of the cele- 
brated Allis rolls in Gray’s noiseless belt frames. 


M. C, Whitehurst, Canal Winchester, Ohio, has con- 
tracted with Messrs. Allis & Co. for twelve pairs 
Allis rolls in Gray’s noiseless belt frames and special 
machinery necessary to equip the mill on the roller 
system. 


Joshua Simons, McComb, Ohio, has contracted 
with Messrs. Allis & Co. for the machinery to 
remodel his mill, including a No. 2 four-break 
machine, six pairs Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt 
frames, ete. 

J. E, Wilson, Harrisburg, lowa, eight pairs Allis 
rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames, together with 
necessary machinery to remodel the mill of Messrs, 
Schminkes & Reiber, of Nebraska City, Neb., to the 


belt roller mill, 


ENGI 


roller system. 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the Cincinnati Exposition, | 


and a Special Prize tor Extraordinary Merit; also the | 


| Engine. .°, 


Highest Medal at Louisville for the Best Automatic 


IT IS THE BEST ENGINE MADE, 


These are points of Importance to every Miller and Manufacturer who expects prompt, even, duty of an engine. Printed matter, 


cuts, and information promptly “furnished on Application, 


[Please mention this Paper when you write to us.) 


Send for our 150 page Illustrated Catalogue 


CUMMER ENGINE 60., GLeverann, 0. 


sae 
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DRA-T 


Cockle Separator Manufacturing Company 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Kurth’s Improved Patent 


COCKLE SEPARATOR, 
Built also in combination with Bichardson’s 
Dustloss 


Wheat Separators. 


Large Capacity combined with Good Quality 
of Work. PRoaidaloa's Patont 


GRAIN CLEANERS, 


| Fully Guaranteed to give the Best of Satistac- 
tion 
Pott's Patent Automatlo Foodor for Roller 
Mills, Punfers, cic, very simple and cheap, 
Perforated Sheet Material at low prices, Send 
for Circulars and Catalogues. 


gets pre Takin, 


i Watep 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 


State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. C.‘Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


[Please mention this paper when you weite to us.) 


‘/Hetablished 1856.[:=— 


THE EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


18,000 Machines In Use. 18,000 Machines In Use. 


“SHLLOIO DNIIIOg 
ONV4YE YOHINY PY? YNOING 


DUFOUR and ANCHOR BRAND 
BOLTING CLOTHS. 


European Warehouse and Office: 
16 Mark Lane, London, E. 0., retand. 


Gen. Agency for Australian Colonies 
and New Zealand, 
THOS. TYSON, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 


- D. L. VAN MOPPES, 


——IMPORTER OF— 


owes & Ewell, 


SILVER CREEK, N. ¥. 


DRESSING 


Mining Drills, 


FoRr—____ 


MILLSTONES, 


Emery Wheels, 


ETC,, 


AND ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 
37 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


POST-OFFICE BOX, 3492, 


PARIS: 10 bls RUZ do CHATHAUDUN, 


(Mention this, paper when you write to us.) 


BRAN ® MIDDLINGS. 
MITCHINER & LYNNE, 


Old Corn Exchange, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Are oO. it. F. Buyers of the Above. 


THE RUSSELL ENGINES. Nine Sizes, Six Styles. More in Preparation. 


Everywhere conaldered to be the STANDARD. 
Address, naming thig paper. ER Use. 


jew Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Mts & CO., Massillon, O: 


HENRY HERZER, 


MaNuracrurEr 
and 
“—DRESSER— 
~or- 


MILL PICKS! 


NO. 456 ON THE CANAL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


I have had twenty-two years’ experience in the 
manufacture and dressing of Mill Picks, and can and 
do make as fine Mill Picks as can be made by anybody 
anywhere. Luse only the best imported steel for 
the RUEDORS: My work is known by millers through- 
out the country, and is pronounced to be first class 
by the very best judges. 

We have hundreds of the most Renny Ing testimo- 
nials from nearly all the States. solicit your or- 
ders and guarantee satisfaction. Address as above. 


[Please mention this paper when you write.] 


W. M. SHOOK, 
Millwright and Contractor 


Dealer in all kinds of Mill Furnishings, 
PRACTICAL ROLLER MILL BUILDER, 
Office and Shops (72 and 174 South Market Street, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


THE 


Milwaukee, [ake Shore & Western 


RAILWAY, 


THE BEST LINE BETWEEN 


Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, Appleton, 
New London and Wausau. 


2 


2 DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


HAOH WAY, 
Sleeping Cars on all night Trains. 


Double Berth '75 cents to $1.00. 


‘THR Bast ROuUTRHh 


From Oshkosh and Appleton to all Points 
North and Northwest via New 
London Junction, 


‘The fishing resorts on the Northern extension of the 
Line offer a Yea inducements to sportsmen. 

Special excursion rates for parties. Guide Book 
entitled ‘Forests, Streams and Lakes of Northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan” forwarded to any address on 
application to the undersigned after March Ist, 1884, 


H. G. H. REED, H, F, WHITOOMB, 
Gen’! Sup't. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
Corner East Water & Mason Streets, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


pe 


Bolting Cloth! 


Don’t order your Cloth until you have 
conferred with us; it will Ray you both in 
point of quality and price, 6 are prepared 
with special facilities for this work. Write 
us before you order, Address, 


‘ ahh 
CASE MFG, CO., 
Office & Factory: Columbus, Ohio. 
Hifth St., North of Waughten. 
ae ea 


' either in eas; 


WALKER BROS. & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants 
TRINITY SQUARE, 


LONDON, H.0., - ENGLAND. 


WAN TARD 


EVERY MILLER to know that THE FILER & 
STOWELL CO,’8 


CREAM CITY IRON WORKS 


Milwaukee, ‘Wisconsin, 


Have two new Machines for 


CORRUGATING ROLLERS! 


Best in the Market. 


Repairing and Recorrugating a Specialty. 


STEEL 


Made entirely of STEEL, 
ONE MAN with it can 
easily move # loaded car. 
Will not slip on ice or 
grease. 


Manufactured by 
E. P. DWIGHT, 


Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 
Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 
Roe S's 


COMPUTATION DIARY. 


Embodies everything in Figures that is PRACTIOAL, 
and ADAPTED to the wants of Farmers, Mechanics and 
Business Men; and by ingenious and original systems, 
makes the art of computation EASY and SIMPLE, even 
fora child. It gives the CORRECT answer to nearly 
100,000 BUSINESS examples of almost every conceivable 
kind, and is worth its weight in gold to every person 
CC OPO RELY versed in the science of numbers. In 
selling GRAIN of any kind, it will tell how many bush- 
elsand pounds arein a lond and how much it will come 
to without making a single caleulation. In likemanner 
it shows the value of Cattle, Hogs, Hay, Coal, Cotton, 
Wool, Butter, Eges and all kinds of Merchandise. In 
computing INTEREST and wages it has no equal, 
methods or convenient tables, It shows 
at a glance, the accurate measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Barrels,Granaries, Wag- 
on beds, Corn cribs, Cordwood, Hay, Lands,and Carpen- 
ters’, Plasterers’ and Bricklayers’ work, ete. It, how- 
ever, not only tells results, but also TEACHES entirely 
NEW, SHORT find PRACTIOAL RULES and Methods for 
RAPID commercial calculations, which will prove high- 
interesting to every student of this great and use- 
ulscience. It is neatly Bente on fine tinted paper, 
elegantly bound in pocketbook form,andaccompanied 
by a Silicate Slate, Memorandum, pocket for papers 
and PERPETUAL Calendar, showing the DAY OF THE 
WEEK for any DATH in the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. It will be to every one's interest indeed, to 
examine this useful and convenient work before buy- 
ing a new memorandum as it saves not only time and 
labor, but often dollars and cents as well, and withal 
costs no more than an ordinary diary in similar bind- 


ing. 
bs Price: 


No. 8, Full Leather, with slate, pocket, flap and mem, 
$1.00. Sent PosrPArD on receipt of price, 
Address, , UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Important Notice to. Millers. 


THE RICHMOND MILL WORKS, and RICHMOND 
MILL FURNISHING WORKS are wholly removed to 
Indianapolis, Ind., with all the former patterns, tools, 
and machinery, and those of the firm who formerly 
built up and established the reputation of this house; 
Therefore to save delay or miscarriage, all letters in- 
tended for this concern should be addressed with care 
to. NORDYKE & MARMON (O.,, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ENGRAVING 


CROSSCUP & WEST 
PHILA® P 


wood 
PHOTO 


SEND COPY FOR) 
ESTIMATE 


IT WILL PAY YOU) 702 CHESTNUT 
MIL SITE 1.0 fer tor sale cheap my mill 

site with a good solid dam and 
race, 35 acres of good land with two dwellings there- 
on, 8% miles from Red Wing, in Goodhue County, 
Minnesota; plenty of water, with a 82 ft. head, Good 


FINE 


location for custom work and home market, ‘This is 
the best mill location in the county. Address, J. 
BOHMBACH, Red Wing, Minnesota, (May) 


FOR SALE A good water power Grist Mill, 

¢ all in good running order and 

one of the best water pour in western New York. 
For full particulars, address; 

B, SKELLIE, Findley's Lake, 

Chautauqua Co., N.Y. 
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EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


| MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS, | 


Te, 


AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAY’S PATENT NOISELESS 


[ROLLER MILLS 


CORRUGATED AND SMOOTH CHILLED IRON ROLLS, 


Wegmann’s Patent Porcelain Roller. 


We shall be Pleased to hear from Millers contemplating an improvement in their Mills, or Building new ones, and can furnish 
€stimates and Plans of our system of GRADUAL REDUCTION ROLLER MILLING. We have built and Changed over hundreds 
of Mills, in all parts ot the Country, and using all classes of wheat, BOTH HARD AND SOFT, and can furnish references on appli- 
cation. The Largest and Best Mills of this Country are using our System and Roller Machines. Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co., of 
Minneapolis, have over 400 PAIRS OF OUR ROLLS AND HAVE RECENTLY PLACED AN ORDER WITH US FOR ABOUT ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MORE. We have had a longer and larger experience in Roller Mill Building than any other manu- 
facturers of this country. There isno EXPERIMENT ABOUT OUR SYSTEM and Rolls, so expensive to millers, and when the mills 
that we build or change over are ready to start, THEY DO SO AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS, and there is no further changing, 
additions, stopping or expense. We manufactured and sold during the year 1881 over TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED pairs 
ot rolls. 


We can send competent men to consult with any millers who contemplate an improvement, and whom they can depend upon 
as being RELIABLE AND THOROUGHLY COMPETENT to advise them as to the number and kind ot machines required, best 
method of placing them and the change required, if any, in the bolting and purifying system. WEDO NOT URGE A GENERAL 
OLEANING OUT OF ALL OLD MACHINERY unless we clearly see such would be the ONLY COURSE TO PURSUE to make a 
SATISFACTORY AND RELIABLE MILL. In nearly all instances we can use all the Old Machinery, leaving it in its original 
position, or with as slight a change as possible. We aim to make the Improvement so that it will be a Profitable one to the Miller, 
and at the least expense possible. 

Our System is THOROUGH and RELJABLE, and our Roller Machine Perfected by Long Experience, and the Miller takes no 
chances in using them, as HE DOES with the New Fangled Notions of Drive and Adjustment on many other machines now TRY- 
ING TO FOLLOW OUR IMPROVEMENTS and still avoid our Patents, in BOTH ot which THEY FAIL. We were the first to 
advocate the Entire Belt Drive, and were opposed by every other maker, who claimed it was not positive, etc., etc., and now that 
our Belt Drive isan ACKNOWLEDGED SUCCESS, and will SUPERCEDE EVERY OTHER STYLE, these advocates ot Gear 
Drive have suddenly learned that Belts are the Thing, The same may be said of our Spreading Device, Feed Gates, and Adjust- 
able Swing Boxes. Other Makers are now copying these. ALL these Features, including BELT DRIVE with ADJUSTABLE 
COUNTERSHAFT and TIGHTENER, the SPREADING DEVICE, FEED GATES, Adjustable Swing Boxes and Leveling Devices, 
Self-Oiling Boxes, ete., are secured tous by several Strong Patents, and we CAUTION MILLERS in regard to these Infringements 
of Our Patents and Rights, for we shall look to THEM for Redress, The matterisin the hands of our Attorneys, who will soon 
take VIGOROUS ACTION against the Makers and USERS OF MACHINES infringing Our Patents. 

Several machines are already on the market which Broadly Infringe, and we are informed that other makers are now chang- 
ing their Old Style Machines, and adopting in a large measure Our Improvements. BEWARE OF THEM, 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, Civing full Information to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


MILWAUKEKR/R, WIS. 
Branch Office 318 Pine Street, Benson Block, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JR. CROSS, Manager. 


{Please mention the Unrrep Stares MILLER when you write to us.) 
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Southern Exposition. at Louisville, Ky., 1888. 


The Board of Directors has confirmed the following report of the Jurors on Awards for the Southern 
Exposition of 1883, and decreed an award therewith as follows; 
REPORT On AWARDS. 
: PRODUCT—Roller Mills (Gilbert & Livingston), EXHIBITOR—STOUT, MILLS and TEMPLE, 
FOR BEST Dayton, Ohio: 
Roller Mills. tJ AWARD—A Medal for the BEST ROLLER MILLS. 
t 9 The Award as made above is in the hands of the engraver, and will be delivered soon as completed. 
J. M. WRIGHT, 
Louisvilic, Nov. 26, 1883. General Manager. 


The above is an exact copy of notification of Award sent us. Cuts of Roller Mills referred to. 


Acknowledged by ALL USERS and DISINTERESTED JUDGES 
to be the Best Combination Mill in the World. 


It is used in a Gradual Reduction Mill to make the breaks, and to do the scalping 
between same, and aspirates the stock after EACH separation. The products from the . 
Mill are Bran for the Duster, and Middlings for the Purifier. 


TheLivingston Belted Roller Mill 


The strongest, simplest, yet most completely adjusted 
Four-Roller Mill in the market. It canbe used for reduc- 
ing all kinds of grain. 

For descriptive circular and price list, call on or 
address, be 


STOUT, MILLS & TEMPLE, 


Sole Manufacturers, Dayton, Ohio. 


CHAS. RAKES, Lockport, N. Y., Sole Agent for New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, W. arene: Maryland, New ia and 
New England States. 


[Please mention the Unirep STaTES MILLER when you write to us 


-NORDYKE & MARMON Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUILDERS FROM THE RAW MATERIAL OF 


ROLLER MILLS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, 


Flour Bolts, Scalping Reels, Aspirators, Millstones, Portable Mills, 


AND KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


All os Of Mill Supplies = United States. 


500 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURL. 
READ WHAT AN OLD MILLER WHO HAS THIRTY-FOUR PAIRS OF THESE ROLLS IN CONSTANT USE, SAYS: 


OFFICE OF Davis & Faucert MILLING Co., \ 
NAPOLIS, IND. Sv. Joseps, Mo., Ret 3 
sof our new mill erected by you, will say itis working fully up to and beyond our 
our guarantee, ting our mill last July we have had no complalne of our fic 
Fy arsal gatista , and we ha on the trade m Chicago to Gal . Our 
We have te: ste d it on both Spri ing and Winter 's with satisfac’ 

‘ound it required 
ov na belt to come off, 


onde beh all 
RE AMARHN 


rom any market 

p ull that wre 
ed over to us 
ys and nights 
a fine job of 
y. .It is certainly a grand monument 
nil with pride and say to competitors, 


R, H. FAUCET, Prest. 


Its on both y 
wny changes. as long as Si 


ishing you the su 
You 


500 BARREL MILL. IN ILLINOIS. 


Orrice OF DAvip SuppraER & Co., | 
& MARMON Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, HIGHLAND, IbL,, Jan, 10, 1884. 
ted up our © June last year, and it gives us pleasure to say that your Roller Mills are doing sple ni work and give us 


“You pane a a e aes ht you ‘wil never rant it.” 


Messrs. NORDYE 


tre You Ning program required no changes, und concerning: we got all the flour from the offals, and we our best grades in 
the principal markets of the United States at the highest prices offeres ny flour.’ All the machinery made by you is first-class, and we would 
not know where to purchase as good. Bf spectfully, DAVID SUPPIGER & CO, 
a 
125 BARREL MILL IN INDIANA. 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND, Laren, MADISON County, InD., Jan, 10, 1884, 
rrel All Roller Mill you built us has been running all summer, and does its work perfectly. Before contracting with 
isited many Roller Mills throughout the West and Northwest, puilt by the different leading’ Mill-furnishers, and from 
all we could see, those built by you seemed to be giv he best satisfaction, and this is why we bought our of you, Our mill comes 
1y guarantees, ind the cap y ur guarantee, The bran and oifal is practically » from flour, and our patent and 
compares feyorably with any we sewhere. I don't think anyone can beat as, You ler Machines are the best we 
n; they run cool, and the interior does not sweat, and cause doughing of the flour. Judging from our success, we would recommend 

other millers to place their orders with you. Yours truly, J.T, FORD. 


a3" Letters on file in our offica from a lar ber of W Roller Mill ivii ’ | r 
as Poa hese pa Pee will bo ublished Si ewhi iy h eae { SPECIAL MILLING DEPARTMENT ! 
Mill Builders and Contractors—Guarantee Results. 
Motive’ Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


